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Old Traveler 


Marion Rivinus 


Ry visit to New Hope brings me 
a surprise. Shops appear where 
they had never before existed — be- 
tween, above, beside the old-standbys 
that give the village its personality. 
The canal that twinkles alongside the 
tow path at night and sparkles by day 
is a magnet that attracts creative peo- 
ple of all kinds. Sometimes their ideas 
don’t come off — like the gypsy who 
told fortunes by Univac. Her clientele 
would not accept a future or past via 
automation — too impersonal. But 
on North Main Street, not far from 
the Solebury National Bank, a man 
had an idea that worked. 

A native of New Hope has created 
a new form of art, a difficult accom- 
plishment in this mecca of aesthetic 
skills. Allan Botti, proprietor of the 
Garten Candy Shop, bursting with 
pride for his native village, became 
concerned with the scarcity of sou- 
venirs available which depicted the 
charms and interests of New Hope. 
So he decided to do something about 
them. He wanted to produce really 
artistic and finely executed memen- 
toes. After much pondering and ex- 
periment, he came up with the idea 
of stamping good pictures, executed 
in chocolate, on cream mints. He did 
not want ordinary mints with roughly 
drawn scenes or superimposed choco- 
late humps in shapes of houses but, 
rather, exquisite miniatures with lines 
so delicate they would look as if they 
had been drawn with a fine sable 
brush. He had the pictures, but where 
could he find workmen to make a die 
so sensitive? 

This took research; and, at long 
last, Mr. Botti contacted a firm in 
Switzerland who agreed to attempt 
the dies. 

Then came the problem of finance. 
A friend, Alan Hilliard, became inter- 
ested in his idea and, more to the 
point, agreed to back it. 

To begin with, they chose four 
scenes: The Parry Mansion, The 
Town Hall, a pleasure barge passing 
under a canal bridge and the Bucks 
County Playhouse. The pictures trav- 
eled to Switzerland, and, in due time, 
the dies arrived. 

Holding their breath, they made the 
trial run. It was a success! Four mag- 
nificently depicted panoramas appear- 
ed on mints especially prepared to 
withstand considerable heat. The 
mints are about the size of half dol- 
lars. Every detail, including the lights 
and shadows and the lettering, stands 
out clearly, even to the diminuitive, 
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david charles 
interiors 


interior design 
antiques 
reproductions 
accessories 


348-9498 


62 east oakland ave. 
doylestown, pa. 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
AT THE BUCK HOTEL 


EARLY AMERICAN GIFTS 
FROM THE HEART OF BUCKS 
Red-Cliff Ironstone 
Woodbury Pewter 
Bluegate Candles 
Colonial Reproductions 


Westmoreland Milk Glass 


A 


Browsing Through Bucks? 


Don’t miss this delightful new 
Gift Shoppe. Dine and shop in 
a typical Bucks setting. 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
1204 Buck Road - ELm 5-1343 


Feasterville, Penna, 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


DINNER COCKTAILS ~ 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Horer 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Where to 


Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel—-L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy, Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
except Monday from 11:30. Reserva- 
tions call YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


The Cock’n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 
daily except Monday — Lunch 12 to 
2:30, Tea 2:30 to 4:00, Dinner 5 to 9 
Sunday dinners — from 1 to 9 (No 
Lunch) 794-7051 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday except Sunday. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent's greeting. 


RINGING ROCKS 
INN... ON THE HILL 
AT UPPER BLACK EDDY 


The Finest Food in Buck’s in 
one of its most delightful settings. 
Relax and enjoy an adventure in 
good eating at our Panoramic 
Dining Rooms. Cocktail Lounge. 


Banquets. Parties. Overnight 
Guests. Open daily from 11:30 
A.M. Closed Sundays and Mon- 
days to April 1. For reservations 
call 982-8782. 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 
“On the Delaware since 1745” 
Open 364 Days Of The Year 
NOT Christmas Day 
Exclusive Parties up to a 100 


Lunch 12-2:30 Dinner 5:30-10 
We have a unique Chef 


GARDEN GIFT SHOP 
Route 32 at Lumberville, Pa. 
Phone 297-5770 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 
BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 
FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad 
ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 
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JOHN CORCORAN’'S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 
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“One Of the 
In Life is Good Food” 


WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 


Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 


Weddings - Receptions 
Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 


Serving daily: 11:30 A.M. to 8 P.M.; 
Sunday to 8 P.M. Supper in the 
Buttery till 1 A.M. 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 
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Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington's army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices ‘for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks, Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar 'til-2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N: J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Radio’s, “Stella Dallas” 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American 
favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Lower Bucks 


Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 

The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
setting. For reservations call HYatt 
3-3800. 

The Buckingham and Elbow Rooms, 
—Bristol Motor Inn, Bristol, Pa. U.S. 
Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike — “Wonderful 
Good” Food and Cocktails — Open 
Every day — Call ST 8-8400 


Golden Horse Inn—Trevose, on Rt. 1 
and Street Road. “Specialty of the 
House” — prime ribs of beef from the 
unique beef cart carved at your table. 
Entertainment in the cocktail lounge. 


Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 


Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 


For Reservations 
Telephone: 766-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


HESPGOR 


FOUR WINDS 
TAVERN 


The finest food in a charming 
atmosphere . . . Open fireplace. 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
ROUTE 611 REVERE, PA. 
15 Miles North of Doylestown 


Flannery” 


Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 


A Selected Menu of Choice 
Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoa! Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757  Penndel, Pa. 
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WHERE TO DINE 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202 — Open every 
day except Monday from 11 to 9 P.M. 
Dinner Sundays Private Dining room 
for parties. Unusually good food at 
attractive prices. Pleasant colonial at- 
mosphere. Capable service. 


OLD TRAVELER 


(Continued from Page 3) 


delicately recorded passengers in the 
barge. The soft browns of the choco- 
lates against the creamy white of the 
mints harmonize perfectly; and one 
feels more the urge to frame than eat 
them. One customer, in fact, has 
mounted hers in a shadow box against 
red velvet. How long they will last in 
the heat of a New York apartment 
remains to be seen. 

Mr. Botti is optimistic on that 
score because in mid-summer he ship- 
ped an order to Texas. They arrived 
in perfect condition; having survived 
the hot parcel post offices. 

These little gems immediately be- 
came so popular that the partners 
were encouraged to try another out- 
let. For their Boston clientele they 
designed a set of historic views. These 
included the Old South Church, in- 
cised so realistically you have the il- 
lusion of lights in the lanterns. 

At the request of Idlewild Airport, 
they designed mints with various types 
of aircraft, and requests for special 
orders are becoming more and more 
numerous. 

Considering the media — mint, 
sugar and chocolate — and the per- 
fection of the final product, there is 
no question that Mr. Botti is an artist 
in confections. 

A quiet, soft-spoken man, he is not 
content with the success of this under- 
taking; he is working now on another 
fascinating project, still in the stage 
of experiment. 

A visit to the Garten Candy Shop 
in New Hope is a must: not only to 
sample these chocolate lithographs 
but also to see this tiny shop, deco- 
rated with all kinds and shapes of 
sugar plums, an experience like step- 
ping into a page of Dickens. A 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years.—A thoughtful gift. 


Gracious Dining 


Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 
persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


ES Pay- 


Washington reem Bs 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The HOMESTEAD RESTAURANT 
of LAVENDER HALL 


Air-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 
Rte. 532 above Newtown, Bucks Cty., Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


The BUCKINGHAM And ELBOW ROOMS 


WONDERFUL GOOD FOOD AND COCKTAILS 


(Open All Seven) 
BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON - DINNER - LATE SUPPER 


Banquet Facilities — 10 to 75 
Member Diner’s Club . . . American Express . . 


BRISTOL MOTOR INN ., 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
ee 
ST 8-8400 % OF ^ 


.Carte Blanche 
vano 


= 


ROUTE 13 


THE DOYLESTOWN INN — a pleasant place to enjoy good food 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or late snacking. 


WILMA KUMMER 
at the organ and ac- 
cordion Friday and 
Saturday Nites. 

From 9 PM - In the 
Jug-In-The-Wall 
Cocktail Lounge 


One of the county’s oldest favorites, 
you'll find your visit to this historic Inn 
a delightful experience. Whether it’s for 
an early breakfast, a pleasant business 
or shopping luncheon, family dinner in 
the main dining room or cocktails or 
nightcap in the Jug-In-The-Wall, you 
will enjoy it thoroughly. Spacious, com- 
fortable guest rooms, all with private 
bath. Banquet facilities also available. 


The Doylestown Inn 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2474 
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Driving Across Bucks 


A bill now before the State Legis- 
lature would, if passed, exempt an- 
tique stores from the ban on Sunday 
selling, and sponsors of the bill are 
publicly expressing confidence that the 
bill will pass. 

A committee of the Bucks County 
Antique Dealers Association has pre- 
pared a report on prospects for the 
bill and on the work done by the 
committee to urge antique dealers 
throughout the entire state to rally 
the support of their local representa- 
tives in Harrisburg. 

Bucks County sponsors of the bill 
include Assemblymen Alan D. Wil- 
liams, Jr., Mrs. Marguerite Kooker, 
and James J. A. Gallagher. 


— 0 


Any student with the yen to know 
and participate in what goes on in the 
offices of his Congressmen and U.S. 
Senators can find out this summer 
and be paid for the privilege. 

The Philadelphia Center for Edu- 
cation is sponsoring an eight weeks’ 
internship with a member of the 
House of Representatives or the U.S. 
Senate. This opportunity is available 
to constituents who share in the party 
convictions of their congressmen. 

Internships begin June 10 or as 
near then as possible, continue for 
eight weeks and pay $60.00 weekly. 

Students who prefer to watch the 
workings in Democratic or Republi- 
can headquarters can serve intern- 
ships in selected Pennsylvania Coun- 
ties from August 19 to November 5 
and receive $375.00 for the entire 
period. County internships are not 
available to 1963 graduates. 

For further information write Dr. 
Sidney Wise, Director, Pennsylvania 
Center for Education in Politics, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


— o 


France came to Bucks County, 
Tuesday, February 19th, in the per- 
son of Robert Gourdin, Wine Expert 
and advisor to Browne-Vintners, Im 
porters. He addressed the Bucks 
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County Society of Restaurateurs at 
the Fiesta Inn, Bristol, and discussed 
fine imported wines with an interested 
group of bonifaces. Mr. Gourdin was 
born in Belgium, son of a wine im- 
porter, and gained much of his knowl- 
edge of wines and grapes traveling 
with his father through the vineyards 
of Europe. 

He studied in Belgium at a famous 
“Hotel School” where he took an ad- 
ditional course in wines. For many 
years he was associated with some of 
the finest hotels and resorts in France 
and Switzerland in various capacities, 
Banquet Sommelier, Assistant Wine 
Steward, etc. 

In 1952 he came to the United 
States to live and has since been em- 
ployed as Chief Sommelier in some 
of the finest clubs in New York. A 
members of the Sommelier Society, 
he is a former Executive Secretary 
and Vice-President. He is also Execu- 
tive Director of the Wine Guild of 
London and former Vice-President of 
the Sommeliers of Paris as well as a 
professor of wine courses in Cornell 
University. 

Mr. Gourdin’s visit to Bucks Coun- 
ty points up the fact that Americans, 
particularly Pennsylvanians, are show- 
ing an increasing interest in wines and 
their place in today’s living. 


ME9-6777 


Weekday Luncheons & Dinners 
Sunday Dinner 12 Noon to 9 PM 


Private Dining Rooms Accommodating 
20 to 400 people 


Ample Parking 
Route 1 and Street Road Trevose, Pa. 


Open Daily 
except Monday 


Luncheon 12-2:30 
Tea 2:30-4:00 
Dinner 5:00-9:00 


Sunday dinners 
from 1:00-9:00 
(no lunch) 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — sieaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the.weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed), 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 862-2784 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephone 
Y, block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 1 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 


SUNDAY DINNER 4-8:00 P.M. 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


Artistry On Wood — reflects an excellent likeness of Abraham Lincoln. The 


unidentified artist has captured with great fidelity all 
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The Glove of Battle given to General Burnside. Burnside repla 
who was out-generaled by the souths brilliant Robert E. Lee. 


his warmth and humility. 


By Paul Laurie 


‘pie. the self appointed custodian 
of the arts, unfolded a treasure 
trove of priceless relics in the form of 
original Civil War wood engravings, 
depicting scenes of the conflict be- 
tween the States during 1861-65. The 
illustrations dramatically portray the 
story of those who soldiered on the 
battlefield and stir our imagination as 
though we were close observers. 

Considered collectors’ keepsakes of 
by-gone days, the blocks remain a 
mute memorial to men who wore the 
uniforms of the “Blue and the Gray,” 
many whose names never made the 
history books. 


Battlemented clouds of war trig- 
gers publishers to action. 


At the beginning of the Civil War, 
enterprising publishers of newspapers 
and periodicals engaged the best illus- 
trators. of the day, time-honored 
names such as Nast, Forbes, the two 
Wauds Brothers, Becker, Lovie and 
many others, to make on-the-spot 
sketches of troop movements and ac- 
tual battles, both on land and at sea. 
Known as “reportorial artists,” they 
followed the troops armed only with 
pad and pencil and amid shot and 
shell took the unmerciful chances of 
war in pursuit of their artistic talents. 
These Civil War Artists, through their 
vivid delineations, laboriously assisted 
by the skilled wood engraver, pre- 


served on wood a living account of 


a vital era in American history. 
Many scenes are authenticated by 
the initials of Thomas Nast, renowned 
Civil War artist, widely known as the 
first great political cartoonist who 
gave us many other legacies from his 
imaginative pen. His drawings had 
such impact that Abraham Lincoln 
once declared, “Thomas Nast has been 
our best recruiting sergeant.” Nast’s 
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Horse and Rider Separated Forever — Confederates in surprise daylight attack fatally 
wound General K, Zollicoffer at the battle of Mill Spring, Kentucky, January 19, 1862. 


journalism “firsts,” which have endur- 
ed through the years, are the cartoons 
he created of the Democratic “Don- 
key” and the Republican “Elephant” 
in 1874. He also is credited with the 
high-hatted, goateed, red and white 
stripe-trousered figure known as “Un- 
cle Sam.” 

Some illustrations in the collection, 
and others done later, were printed in 
war histories popular through the 
country for a generation after the 
war’s end. 


Predestined by time. 


Behind the discovery of the engrav- 
ings lies one of those highly improb- 
able stories we expect only in fiction. 
Several years ago, a well-known print- 
ing concern moved from its 100 year 
old Philadelphia location to a new 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Artillery engagement at Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862, where Lee planned and made many 


ee attempts to attack and dislodge Union Forces at considerable loss to both 
sides. 


PAL UOIMRNS OM WOOD 


of Ge 


Cio Hie 


(Continued from Page 9) 


plant. Here the printers, Williams and 
Marcus — Franklin Printing Com- 
pany at Primos, Pa., un-earthed a 
hoard of original wood engravings in 
a basement vault. 

Placed in the darkness of their 
dungeon-like domain, when the ring 
of horse’s hoofs echoed on the cob- 
bled streets of down-town Philadel- 
phia, they lay unnoticed until a crew 
of men working among a clutter of 
electrotypes and other printing ma- 
terials stored over the years, discov- 
ered them. At first glance, they seem- 
ed like a stack of worthless electro- 
type wood mountings, covered by a 
thick accumulation of dirt. But, as the 
workmen cleared away dust and 
grime, a collection of rare wood en- 
gravings emerged, product of an era 
that ended a half century ago. Addi- 
tional cleaning of blocks selected at 
random dramatized and revitalized 
one of the most dramatic episodes in 
American history. The engravings 
were without captions, but Civil War 
experts identified the 125 scenes in- 
cluding military personnel. Many well- 
known museums and librarians of 
Universities, have acclaimed them a 
major “Graphic Arts Contribution”. 
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Wood joins forces with 26 lead 
soldiers — the alphabet. 


The construction and the wood are 
most interesting. The wood on which 
these illustrations were cut is a special 
type boxwood imported from Turkey, 
commonly known among the crafts- 
men of the day as “Turkey” box- 
wood (B.balearica). This particular 
specie of boxwood possesses a deli- 
cate yellow color, dense in structure 
and containing a fine uniform grain 
which makes it desirable for the pur- 
poses of the wood engraver. Other 
types of wood that found wide usage 
then were beech, apple, pear, cherry 
and sycamore. Since most scenes were 
engraved in sections, the wood was 
cut into small pieces and then assem- 
bled. The sections from the back were 
mortised and fastened together with 
nuts and bolts, then inserted with 
several large metal spines resembling 
over-size bolts varying in length in 
proportion to the size of the scene. 
The artist would first sketch the sub- 
ject directly on the block for the 
wood engraver to cut. With technical 
advancements, the subject was trans- 
ferred directly on the block by sensi- 


tizing the surface. The wood engrav- 
er, cutting by hand, would then carve 
the image in relief. Often, to meet the 
publishers’ schedules, several engrav- 
ers would work on various sections of 
a large scenic sketch. Technically 
speaking, the wood cut is pictorial 
type. It prints pictures as printing type 
prints letters of the alphabet: raised 
lines or areas catch ink from a roller 
and then deposit it on paper. Since 
wood engravings were the only eco- 
nomical method of reproducing pic- 
tures, they had no rival until the 
photo-engraving process was intro- 
duced, in the late 19th century and 
virtually pushed Graphic Arts into 
obscurity. 


Worthy of note. 


Largest of the group in this lucky 
find is a 29 x 934 inch engraving of 
the battle of the Monitor and Merri- 
mac. 

One Nast illustration portrays Ab- 
raham Lincoln raising a 34-star Amer- 
ican flag in front of Philadelphia’s 
Independence Hall on Washington’s 
Birthday, 1861 (A plaque set in the 
pavement at Independence Hall com- 
memorates this event). 

“The Home Squadron of the Uni- 
on Navy,” from an unidentified illus- 
tration, shows thirteen northern ships, 
including the Savannah, Susquehanna, 
Fulton, Mohawk, and Brooklyn. 

Another block depicts Union and 
Confederate forces drawn up against 
each other at the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga, from an illustration by Frank 
Beard. 

Another Nast concerns the burning 
of the Gosport Navy Yard (Norfolk) 
by United States authorities on April 
21, 1861. 

Other Nasts show Union troops in 
the streets of Indianola, Tex., a typi- 
cal western town of the era, and the 
Union Telegraph Corps raising wires 
on the road between Yorktown and 
Williamsburg during the famed Pen- 
insula Campaign. 

An unusual portrait of Lincoln as a 
young man is one of several studies 
of prominent persons of the period. 


A nation remembers. 


It is indeed coincidental these old 
relics, emblematic of the most mo- 
mentous struggle that ever gripped 
our nation should reappear to mark 
its Centennial observance days. When 
our forefathers, racked by years of 
war, eventually laid aside their differ- 
ences, and remolded, in unison, the 
nation with a new vista for all people. 
“The World will little note nor long 
remember what we say here; but it 
can never forget what they did here.” 
(Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address) A 
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he question. “Is the Small Car 

Going Out of the Picture” is posed 
in one of the recent ads published by 
the advertising agency for the largest- 
selling foreign car in this country — 
Volkswagen. While their ads may be 
catching, the question is interesting. 

Last month we took a long look at 
the domestic automobile scene, and 
saw same very interesting things. Now 
let us move to the foreign car field, 
and look at some of the new models 
coming to us from Europe. 

The year 1959 saw the best year for 
imported automobiles in this coun- 
try’s automotive history, and a wallop- 
ing 550,000 plus were sold. In 1962 
the imported sales figure had slipped 
to some 300,000 less than the 1959 
peak, and while there are some dis- 
senters, it is generally agreed that 
from here on out the only way for 
the economy cars to go is up. 

European automakers in the past 
two or three years have been busy, 
and on today’s imported small car 
one can find engineering ideas and 
details yet to be adopted by Detroit. 
All-independent suspension systems 
are widespread; disc brakes, improved 
styling, clutchless and true automatic 
transmissions, better weight distribu- 
tion, less maintenance necessary, rear- 
engine locations, front-wheel-drive, 
and many other features are now the 
rule rather than the exception. For 
many years Britain lagged in the de- 
velopment of many of these features 
in her cars; now we have this coun- 
try showing the way to her European 
cousins. 

For instance the BMC line features 
the well-accepted Morris Mini Minor 
with front-engine, front-wheel drive, 
in a deceptively roomy small sedan. 
The newly-introduced big brother to 
this midget is the MG 1100, a larg- 
er sedan with more power, top qual- 
ity throughout, and performance via 
a front-wheel drive setup similar to 
the Mini minor. Planning for the 
future has been built into the MG 
1100 because the engine compartment 
is large enough to accept a substan- 
tially larger engine than is now fitted. 
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The MG concern has long been 
noted for its sports cars, and the 
MGA roadster has now been phased 
out of production; in its place we 
have the new MGB, also a roadster. 
With attractive body styling, incor- 
porating rollup windows (thank good- 
ness!) the additional power and op- 
tional overdrive gearbox should make 
this car a worthy successor to the old 
A. With the electrically-operated over- 
drive gearbox the driver will have 
seven gear speeds to play with, and 
this feature should appeal to those 
who like to go through the motions. 

Renault of France, on the other 
hand, offers the possibility of true 
automatic transmission in a sub-com- 
pact car. Their new R8 features a 
push-button controlled transmission 
which should appeal to the ladies, and 
will probably force other economy 
car manufacturers to adopt similar- 
type transmissions. Another feature of 
Renaults R8 is a sealed cooling 
system, along with disc brakes. The 
big brother to Renault is Peugeot, and 
although there are no major mechan- 
ical innovations to be found on this 
make, several very attractive body 
styles have been introduced. One of 
them is a beautiful station wagon 
model known as the 404-L; also in 
the Peugeot 404 line is a new Farina 
designed coupe, with a choice of 
single carburetor engine, or direct 
fuel injection. Quality on the Peugeot 
line is noteworthy. 

Another French car recently un- 
veiled is the Simca 1000, which will 
be sold in this country by the Chrys- 
ler dealers appointed as Simca agents. 
The 1000 has its engine in the rear, 
all-new styling, and a reasonable 
price tag. 

Among the various groups of for- 
eign cars, considerable interest has 
always been shown in the sports car 
models from the various manufactur- 
ers. 1963 sports cars are very definite- 
ly in the picture, and along with the 
MGB from Great Britain, we will 
also have the new Triumph Spitfire. 
This car is entirely new, and features 
a 63 hp engine and disc brakes on the 


In The Cockpit 
Commentary On 


New Foreign Cars 


By Stan Stephenson 


front with drums at the rear. The 
Spitfire has been accepted for SCCA 
racing and it might just turn out to be 
the car to beat in its class. 

One car which is all new, but which 
will not be exported to this country, 
is the German Ford Taunus 12M. 
This car was to have been the Ford 
Cardinal, however the Ford Motor 
Company made the decision to quit 
plans for its introduction as an Am- 
erican-made car. The engine of the 
Taunus 12M is a vee-4 water-cooled 
unit, and drives through the front 
wheels. Along with this car, Britain 
also bought out its version of the Car- 
dinal design, but this time with a 
conventional front-engine rear-drive 
setup. The English Ford Cortina is 
being imported here, and while in its 
stock form the Cortina is a fairly 
stodgy automobile, power option 
models will be available soon. English 
Ford has announced that the Super 
Cortina will form the mainstay of 
their factory rally team for 1963. 
Colin Chapman of Lotus Grand Prix 
car fame has turned his hand to the 
Cortina, and his results are even 
better than the factory’s. The Cortina 
Super by Lotus will have a fully 
modified engine and revised transmis- 
sion gearing, all of which should make 
this car into a Jaguar-eater. 

While on the subject of Lotus, this 
small British concern will market the 
all-new Lotus Elan, a 1500cc roads- 
ter with 100hp engine. The chassis of 
this car is a single deep box section 
spine, providing an extremely stiff 
chassis, to which is attached a beauti- 
ful fiberglass two-seat body. The Elan 
is Chapman’s first effort at designing 
a comfortable high-performance tour- 
ing sports car, and it should assure 
Lotus financial stability if the car is 
made in sufficient quantity. 

Prior to World War II European 
auto production was concentrated in 
central Europe. Just after the war, 
however, Sweden weighed in with 
two makes, Volvo and Saab, both of 
which display engineering excellence 
and quality higher than normal. Volvo 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Politics In Bucks . . . The Republicans 


he Republican Party in Bucks 

County, we are convinced, is guid- 
ed by some cheerful deity, who, like 
and indulgent grandfather, laughs at 
its pecadilloes and slips it pocket 
money on the side. 

How else can one explain its con- 
tinued, and in fact increasing, suc- 
cess despite determined efforts on the 
part of its members to pull it down 
around their ears. 

For the past eight years the GOP 
here has been engaged in one civil 
war after another. During that space 
of time various party officials at the 
approximate rate of one per year have 
come under the court’s jurisdiction to 
answer a variety of charges including 
embezzlement, extortion, bribery and 
expense account padding. 

Because of the incessant conflict 
between two major Republican fac- 
tions, every conceivable piece of dirty 
Republican linen (and there have 
been considerable) has been washed 
in public. The leaders of these factions 
change sides so often it has been sug- 
gested that these personages wear 
numbers on their backs to expedite 
identification. 

Yet the party has and will prevail. 

There are two basic reasons for 
this. The first, and the most important, 
is the ineffective opposition of the 
county Democrats. The Democratic 
organization, as was noted in last 
month’s article, simply refused to take 
advantage of a number of golden, or 
at least silver, opportunities. 

The second reason is that the Re- 
publicans have been lucky enough to 
have a hard core of hard-headed 
politicians, who have always man- 
aged to pull the party back from the 
brink of impending disaster. 
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By Bryan Rodgers 


As a result, the party has moved to 
put its house in order on a number of 
occasions. Such action may have been 
taken reluctantly, and sometimes, even 
accidentally, but one way or another 
the job got done. 

In 1955 it was young Republicans 
in the County Bar Association, who 
joined with the Democrats to put 
Judge I. Louis Rubin in office, knock- 
ing out the discredited Old Guard’s 
candidate, Judge John Eckleberry. 
That year the GOP was destined to 
lose the race for control of the coun- 
ty government because the Republi- 
can county chairman had been caught 
up to his elbows in the cookie jar. 

Nonetheless, enough young Repub- 
licans had associated themselves with 
the cause of justice in the Rubin bus- 
iness, that the party’s image was con- 
siderably improved. 

Four years later, many of these 
same Republicans had prospered in 
party matters to a point where Lower 
Bucks County, and more specifically, 
Levittown, was given some overdue 
representation in the party, and Ed- 
ward B. Boyer of Levittown was elect- 
ed chairman of the county board of 
commissioners. 

When, in 1961, after Boyer’s fund 
raising activities caused him to run 
afoul of the law, the hard core of 
sensible Republicans motivated by a 
combination of honest outrage, re- 
venge, enlightened self interest and 
plain old geographical snobbery forced 
Boyer out of the party. 

At the same time, a Boyer-in- 

stigated move to kill District At- 
torney Paul R. Beckert’s bid for re- 
lection was snuffed out, and the move- 
ment, known as the Bucks County 
Republican Alliance, which eventually 


resulted in Beckert’s election as coun- 
ty chairman was initiated. 

In each of these instances, a small 
band of Republican Jesuits got the 
necessary job done before a slow- 
reacting electorate had a chance to 
do it for them. 

The Republican party has been to 
the brink many times in the past two 
years, but somehow or other it has 
never fallen over. Accordingly, the 
party today is in better shape than it 
has been for years. 

The Republican organization, circa 
1963, has everything going for it — 
the correct public image, a history 
of success, a huge registration which 
will undoubtedly grow, and a brand 
new, presumably energetic governor 
who is young enough, rich enough, 
handsome enough and probably cap- 
able enough to get people behind him, 
regardless of party affiliation. 

So, the question is not whether 
the Republicans will win in Novem- 
ber, but by how much. The other ques- 
tion is whether the public will have 
the dubious benefit of another pri- 
mary battle. 

Careful questioning of leaders of 
the United Republican organization, 
a group apparently dominated by 
County Commissioner Edward B. 
Boyer, reveals that this group of dis- 
sidents is not yet committed to field- 
ing a slate for the primary. 

It is the belief here that most mem- 
bers of this group are willing, and in- 
deed even anxious, to work out a deal 
with the organization in order to keep 
their share of county patronage jobs 
and to secure new state jobs. 

They would dearly love to name 
one of the two commissioner candi- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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SHY CY 


“You're not exactly what I had in 
mind,” the man behind the desk was 
saying, “but I’m willing to give you a 
try. What do you say?” 

The young man swallowed hard, 
wet his lips with his tongue, and said, 
‘Td be very grateful to you, sir, for 
the chance.” 

Broderick Cartwright, America’s 
Number One muckraker, winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize for his fearless ex- 
posés of rackets and racketeering on 
the New York waterfront, and author 
of the currently best-selling “Corrup- 
tion, U.S.A.,” leaned far back in his 
chair, sighed, and said, “Well, it looks 
as if I got myself a secretary.” 

For years he had managed some- 
how to get along without a secretary. 
On the one hand, he wasn’t too eager 
to have any alien horning in on the 
inner workings of what he fondly 
called his soul. On the other hand, 
because the possessive and self-pro- 
tective Mrs. Cartwright wasn’t at all 
agreeable to the presence of any other 
female in her household or its envi- 
rons, the Cartwright servants were 
all male. Male secretaries were ex- 
tremely hard to find, unless you were 
willing to settle for something on the 
effeminate side, which Brod Cart- 
wright — famous in photographs with 
his hairy chest bared to the salt sea- 
wind — wasn’t. But now the work 
had piled up and Cartwright simply 
had to have himself a secretary. 

Cyrus Melkins, dabbler in poetry 
and prose, short-time teacher, and 
trier of all trades, wasn’t a Charles 
Atlas by any means, but at the same 
time, diffident as he was, there was 
nothing unmasculine about him. In 
fact, if you stretched a point or two, 
he looked somewhat like Brod Cart- 
wright and was built like a hastily 
made small-scale model of the writer. 
Both men had blue eyes, blond hair, 
and fairly strong profiles except for 
a slight receding of the chin. In a 
pinch they might have passed for bro- 
thers, with Melkins much the younger 
looking — more hair, fewer chins. 

To the surprise of both parties, the 
Cartwright - Mel kins combination 
worked out very well. Melkins was 
not a professional typist (he typed the 
way newspapermen do, two fingers, 
tap-tap), and he couldn’t take a word 
of short-hand, but he was always 
able to keep up in his own strange 
way with Cartwright’s fortunately not 
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A Short Story By Earl Mohn 


too rapid-fire dictation. Though neith- 
er one would admit it to anyone but 
himself, the two were a perfect team. 
In no time at all, “Cy” was unob- 
trusively improving “Brod’s” punctu- 
ation and grammar, and the old mas- 
ter, poker-faced and otherwise non- 
committal, was inwardly beaming at 
the stroke of luck that had brought 
him Shy Cy, as he came to think of 
Melkins. Soon Brod was saying, “Cy, 
here’re some letters you can answer. 
You know what Pd say. Sign my 
name.” A month or two more and 
Shy Cy was brave enough to say, 
“Brod, don’t you think you’re going 
too far in this piece on the new union 
boss? Isn’t it dangerous to say things 
about him?” Cartwright gave the 
young amanuensis his sagest look, 
and said, “Every occupation has its 
hazards, Cy. The truth is the truth. 
I live for it and I'll die for it.” Stick- 
ing his chin out was Cartwright’s spe- 
cialty — physically, it was a nervous 
tic; professionally it was money in the 
bank. 

In six months Cy was contributing 
a word here, a phrase there, and 
sometimes an entire sentence, to 
Brod’s articles. He loved the daring 
involved in choosing a word, or shap- 
ing and sharpening a phrase, and he 
always chose the word or phrase that 
dealt a body blow. “Don’t pussy-foot, 
Brod,” he told his employer. “If 
you're going to hit ’em, hit ’em hard.” 

Cartwright smiled, parentally, at 
such evidences of Melkins’ “matur- 
ing,” and the time came when he 
wouldn’t think of sending out a man- 
uscript without saying, “Have you 
given this your final touch, Cy? What 
do you think of it? Is it okay?” Edi- 
tors, nervous about deadlines, no 
longer bothered to phone Cartwright. 
They asked for Melkins. 

As the months passed into the 
years, Melkins, who had once written 
a great deal but had seldom been pub- 
lished, began to feel that he had 
found his place in life as secretary, 
researcher, proof-reader, editor and 
re-write man. He began to pay more 
attention to his clothes, and became 
almost as impeccable a dresser as 
Cartwright — and in the same style, 
cut and color. His gestures and his 
speech were a chip off the old Cart- 
wright block. But the more he looked 
and acted like a Junior Cartwright, 
the more he became aware of a nag- 


ging frustration. He was getting older, 
writing little on his own, and becom- 
ing morbidly conscious of his living 
in a shadow. At the point when he 
thought he was beginning to know 
himself and his boss too well for com- 
fort, his love affair with a young 
waitress went on the rocks, and he 
began to drink for more than person- 
al pleasure or sociability. He had pub- 
lished just enough in his immediate 
post-college years to have gained a 
slight reputation among “the discrim- 
inating few,” and it was inevitable 
that people — the gossip crowd main- 
ly — who knew him and his writing 
and knew Cartwright and his writing 
should find themselves saying, when 
they ran into Melkins in a bar, “Cy, 
why in the devil do you write Brod’s 
stuff for him? Why don’t you break 
out on your own? You used to write 
some pretty damned good things of 
your own!” 

When people talked like this Cy: 
would smile and say, “Don’t be silly. 
You know Cartwright writes all his 
own stuff. He’s one of the finest pro- 
fessional writers we have in this 
country today.” 

“Oh, come now, don’t kid us,” 
they'd say. “We know your touch 
when we read it.” 

Then Melkins would get angry — 
as angry as he could get — and the 
subject would be dropped, for the 
time being. In his own way, Shy Cy 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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very year or so the Professional 
Tennis Champion of the World is 
called upon to set out across the Unit- 
ed States and defend his title against 
a number of top-ranked challengers, 
all of whom accompany him from 
city to city in the hope that he will 
suddenly turn into a second-rater. 
Sometimes the tour gets underway in 
Australia and sometimes it ends up 
there. But wherever it starts or ends, 
it is clearly one of the most grueling 
defenses any professional champion is 
required to make. It is, however, also 
one of the most exciting, filled with 
high drama and superb play. Indeed, 
the finest play under the sun. The 
pros call it the “World Series of Pro- 
fessional Tennis,” and they see to it 
that it reaches almost every major 
city in the U.S. They also see to it 
that there’s a good deal of money 
waiting for the winner as well as, of 
course, the coveted championship. 
Theoretically, this is the same tour 
that Bobby Riggs originated back in 
the 40’s and Jack Kramer brought to 
a box-office peak in the years that 
followed. Once the champ himself, 
Kramer’s big star was Richard (Pan- 
cho) Gonzales, the scowling champion 
from California who turned back 
challenger after challenger with cold- 
blooded efficiency for seven straight, 
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remarkable years. Then, in 1962, 
Kramer retired. Acting on their own. 
the pros quickly formed the “Inter- 
national Professional Tennis Players’ 
Association” and named Tony Trabert 
executive director. Trabert, a fine 
player, immediately put aside his 
racket and took up his duties. The 
IPTPA had no tour in ’62 but it did 
have a new champion — Australian 
Ken Rosewall, who stands 5-7, weighs 
142 pounds and looks for all the 
world more like a high school quar- 
terback than a hard-nosed champion. 
What happened to Gonzales? The 
story goes that he and the rest of the 
pros went to Paris last summer for 
the big professional hard court cham- 
pionships. There, 6-3, 180-pound 
Gonzales threw everything but the 
kitchen sink at Rosewall, who must 
have had plumber’s blood in his veins. 
Rosewall, who plays like a scientist 
working on a top-secret missile de- 
fense, threw everything back at the 
34-year-old champion including, some 
say, the kitchen sink — and licked 
him in four sets! A lot of people be- 
gan calling Rosewall the new cham- 
pion. Just as many, accustomed to 
seeing the championship defended 
over a long tour, said he wasn’t. They 
shouted that one match isn’t clearly 
indicative of anything. The following 


THE 
LONG 
TOUR 


By John Lawrence 


week the boys moved over to Wemb- 
ley, England, where Gonzales lost 
once again, this time to Lew Hoad, 
the blond Australian bomber, in the 
semi-finals. It was Rosewall, however, 
who finally won the tournament, de- 
feating Hoad in the finals. Shortly 
thereafter, Gonzales announced his 
retirement. Rosewall, at 28, was right- 
fully crowned the new champion and 
the IPTPA, satisfied that everything 
was once again in order, began laying 
plans for a 1963 tour. Meanwhile, a 
lot of players were eyeing Rosewall 
the way a cat eyes a mouse. 


One of Trabert’s first official acts 
was to sit down and talk to the big- 
gest name amateur tennis has had in 
some time — Australian Rod Laver. 
Laver won the Grand Slam in ’62 — 
the Australian, French, British and 
U.S. championships. Only one other 
man had ever done that before: Don 
Budge in 1938. Just for good meas- 
ure, Laver also won the Italian, Neth- 
erlands, Norwegian and Swiss cham- 
pionships as well last year and then 
went home to play a leading role in 
Australia’s defense of the Davis Cup. 
In short, he was absolutely unbeat- 
able. When it came time to talk money 
it was, as the saying goes, his serve 
and advantage. But Trabert and the 
IPTPA, anxious to present the best 
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tennis in the world on their tour, met 
his asking price — $110,000 — and 
signed him to a three-year contract. 
Australia and the rest of the amateur 
world, understandably enough, raised 
their voices. But tennis fans on the 
whole — the pure, good-natured vari- 
ety who ask only for fine tennis — 
sat back and rubbed their hands. Now 
they would find out if Laver was real- 
ly that good. All in all, it was a good 
move for tennis, pumping juice into 
the pro game and making room in the 
amateur game for someone else. The 
tennis fan also would find out if Ken 
Rosewall was made of the stuff that 
men like Jack Kramer and Pancho 
Gonzales were made of. For the tour 
that is called the “World Series of 
Professional Tennis” is the land of 
the one-night stops and the smoke- 
filled arenas. The champion must 
know all the tricks and have all the 
shots, and through it all he must 
maintain the kind of constitution that 
is generally attributed to a horse. Sick- 
ness and injury are merely unfortu- 
nate. The tour moves on, leaving be- 
hind those unable to keep up. 

Along with Rosewall and Laver, 
Trabert also signed up Barry Mac- 
Kay, America’s former No. 1 player; 
Andres Gimeno, the Spanish sensa- 
tion; Earl Buchholz, the eager Ameri- 
can youngster; and Luis Ayala, the 
Chilian champion. Meanwhile, back 
in Australia, Rod Laver was taking a 
cram course in pro tennis from Rose- 
wall and Hoad. Hoad, who decided to 
forego the tour in favor of a much- 
needed rest, defeated him in eight 
straight matches, while Rosewall cap- 
tured six of eight. It was not the start 
that a lot of people in Australia had’ 
predicted for him. But Laver was 
neither surprised or discouraged. “I 
know I'll have to learn the hard 
work,” he said. “I’m definitely not 
going to change my game because I 
lost a few. And I’m just as keen about 
pro competition as I ever was.” 


In America, Trabert had lined up 
50 cities. Thus, each man will play 
50 matches. After that, the first and 
second place finishers will play a 15- 
match series for the championship. 
The two men with the next best rec- 
ords will also play a 15-match series, 
but for third and fourth place. Then 
everyone will collect his pay, with the 
champion receiving $35,000; the run- 
nerup $25,000; the man finishing third 
$20,000; the man finishing fourth 
$15,000; the man finishing fifth 
$10,000; and the last man $7,500. 
Will any player be inclined to let up 
for a few matches, just to get his 
breath back? Not on your life! Not 
with that kind of money waiting. 
There will be no letting up in any one 
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match either. The pros play a “pro 
set,” the brainstorm of Kramer a few 
years back. Victory goes to the first 
man winning eight games by a margin 
of two. (ie: 8-6, 10-8, etc.) No sec- 
ond or third set. Just that one. The 
whole thing can be over in 30 min- 
utes, or it can drag on for more than 
an hour, turning into a nervous 24- 
22 affair. 

Saying goodbye to their families, 
the players gathered in Boston early 
last month for the opening match. 
Some 4,000 fans made their way 
through sub-zero temperatures to 
watch a red-hot Gimeno upset Rose- 
wall, 8-6. MacKay, who defeated 
Laver two out of three times as an 
amateur, cranked up his big serve 
and beat him once again, 9-7. Still, it 
wasnt a bad start for the former 
Grand Slam king. Buchholz, who had 
many discouraging moments on the 
1961 tour, his first as a pro, got off 
to a fine start this time, crushing 
Ayala, 8-3. Hardly pausing long 
enough to talk things over, the six 
men arrived in Philadelphia the next 
night. A public transportation strike, 
which had ended only a few days 
earlier, hurt the advance ticket sale, 
but more than 3,000 people were on 
hand in the grand old Arena on 
Market St. when big Barry MacKay 
ambled out to trade shots once again 
with Laver. For awhile, it looked as 
if things were going to be different for 
the Australian this time. In the sec- 
ond game he broke through MacKay’s 
service, which, God help us, has been 
timed at over 110 miles per hour, and 
was ahead, 2-0. MacKay, however, 
who has learned to move slower and 
with greater deliberation, caught him 
in the fourth game. It went on like 
that for the next 12 games — Laver, 
who has a streaking backhand and an 
excellent serve, grabbing a one-game 
lead only to have MacKay even mat- 
ters. In the 14th game, with the score 
tied at 7-7, Laver crashed an over- 
head into the net and broke his 
racket in half. He threw back his head 
and laughed. MacKay laughed, too. 
Four games later, an unsmiling Mac- 
Kay broke through again and then, 
leading 9-8, cranked up the big serve 
and boomed across a love game. Vic- 
tory had eluded the Australian for 
the second straight night. Most of it, 
however, was of his own doing. He 
drove 25 balls into the net to Mac- 
Kay’s 18, and knocked 16 more out 
of the court, while MacKay was guil- 
ty of only 13. 


Moments later, the announcer 
grabbed the mike and announced “the 
professional champion of the world— 
Ken Rosewall.” The grim-faced little 
mouse ran out on the court, shucked 


all but one of his rackets, grabbed a 
can of Wilson balls which the players 
prefer to any other ball in this coun- 
try, and took his place at the baseline. 
Across from him, once again, stood 
Gimeno, the bold Spanish champion. 
Gimeno plays on what may very well 
be the flatest feet in the pro tennis 
world. When he walks up to serve, he 
looks like a battleship waddling in for 
repairs. He is capable of handling a 
racket, however, with the skill of a 
Parisian swordsman, and he never 
moves up to the net unless he has 
made an appointment with it. At least 
that was the impression he gave on 
this particular night. Time after time 
Rosewall found himself stranded off 
to the side in backcourt while Gime- 
no, up at the net, was putting away 
his return. Rosewall, whose backhand 
is the finest the game has seen since 
the spell-binding days of Don Budge, 
had trouble with his serve all night. 
It cost him the first game and there- 
after double-faulted on him three 
times. It was that first service break 
that proved costly, for Gimeno, giving 
no quarter, served flawlessly through- 
out, finally winning 8-6. 


In the third match, 22-year-old 
Buchholz ran into the same difficulty 
against 30-year-old Ayala: he lost his 
serve in the first game, and Ayala, like 
Gimeno, held his until he finally had 
his first victory, 8-6. Buchholz, who 
wants to win so badly he can prob- 
ably taste it, left the court a sad young 
man. 

Between the second and third 
match, the boys always play a set of 
doubles, which gives them a rare 
chance to relax but does not play a 
part in the standings. On this night, 
Laver and Gimeno beat Rosewall and 
MacKay, 8-6. The night before it was 
the other way around. 


After the matches, likeable Barry 
MacKay, his 6-314 frame relaxed, 
was talking about return of service. 
“It’s the most important thing in this 
game,” he said, sipping a cold beer. 
“And no one does it any better than 
Rosewall.” Rosewall, however, with 
an 0-2 record on his mind, was al- 
ready on a train for New York, where 
the next night he had a date with 
Laver in Madison Square Garden be- 
fore 10,000 people. For the little 
champion there can be no rest, no 
satisfaction until he has proved his 
right to the title. And the only way he 
can do that is to win this tour, as 
other champions before him have 
done. It will end sometime this June. 
The winner? Ken Rosewall. He will 
weigh a good deal less than his norm- 
al 142 pounds by then. Just a 
mouse. A 
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Speaking of Travel 


happy mingling of the life cul- 
tural and fine vacation facilities 
highlights Florida’s west coast city of 
Sarasota. Here lie the keys, St. Arm- 
and’s, Lido, Siesta, Longboat, stretch- 
ing in a lazy succession of resort areas 
where the Gulf of Mexico’s little 
waves bow to kiss the snow-white 
sands of palm-and-casaurina-lined 
shores. In Sarasota itself life is a quiet 
bustle. Famous writers have found a 
year-round haven here, as have well- 
known painters, artisans and archi- 
tects. Throughout the area reminders 
of the erstwhile presence of famous 
Ringlings abound. Here is the Circus 
Hall of Fame and the Ringling Mu- 
seum with its great collection of Ru- 
bens, Florentine School and other 
paintings. On beautifully landscaped 
properties, punctuated by Italian gro- 
tesques and magnificent Italian statu- 
ary, the visitor also finds the vast, im- 
pressive John Ringling Residence and 
the charming, diminutive Asolo Thea- 
tre. A transplanted 18th century play- 
house, once housed within the walls 
of a castle in Italy, the Asolo is a 
“living” theatre which shows classic 
and foreign films and plays host to an 
impressive opera season every year. 
By the time we had lazed and golf- 
ed on Longboat Key and enjoyed 
some memorable meals at the Buc- 
caneer (these are priced in doubloons 
and pieces of eight, this currency pur- 
chased on the spot — no shovels and 
old maps needed), we were almost 
ready to begin some exploring. A 
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visit to the Jungle Gardens was just 
the nudge we needed, for here exotic 
birds and lush vegetation reminded 
us of the tales we had heard about 
this being a “last frontier of wildlife.” 
so we were off, on south, along the 
coast. 

Herons and egrets flew about and 
paused in pretty pools beside the 
roads, along Lemon Bay and Gaspar- 
illa Sound we saw arching porpoises 
in waters punctuated with floating, 
unconcerned pelicans. A remark 
about the great buzzards that wheeled 
overhead brought forth the fact a 
dozen or so American Bald Eagles 
live in the area, that there are great 
horned owls, ospreys and an occasion- 
al roseate spoonbill. 

South through Venice to Engle- 
wood we went, and on to tiny Placida, 
we crossed the causeway to Gasparilla 
Island and settled in for a few days 
at Boca Grande. Here was golfing at 
the Gasparilla Inn’s fine course, little 
roads arched with gnarled, spreading 
banyan trees, and “The World’s Tar- 
pon Center,” with great silver king 
tarpon for the taking. 

And we found that a local hostelry 
suggests in its brochure, “If you en- 
joy the glitter of the city — the race- 
tracks, nightclubs, crowds . . . this 
may not be the place for you” — a 
sentiment which could easily be ap- 
plied to most of this area. 

On Manasota Key, near Engle- 
wood, we found Hans the Wood- 
carver and his lovely carved jewelry, 


By Eugene Bedell Smith 


and the home of Norton Foster, some 
of whose paintings we’d admired in a 
local bank, where we inquired about 
the location of the studio of Max 
Bernd-Cohen, another well-known 
painter now residing in the area. 

And then one day on the golf 
course we met friends we hadn’t seen 
in years, who told us they’d “retired” 
at nearby Cape Haze, and invited us 
to stop by. 

When we did, we found Cape Haze 
enough to make even a youngster 
dream of retirement (as a matter of 
fact, youngsters do live there, with 
parents who have retired while still 
in their early 40’s). Set along a series 
of waterways and bay fronts, large, 
well-landscaped plots are the setting 
for some “brilliant” houses, designed 
by architects of the residents’ choos- 
ing. Here, away from “civilization,” 
is comfortable, handsomely-appointed 
living, and we found ourselves re- 
marking, somewhat plaintively, 
“Couldn’t somebody build an inn or 
hotel here so others could enjoy this 
lovely spot?” 

A few days later we took an air 
taxi at Boca Grande and in Tampa 
boarded a National Airlines jet which 
whisked us to New York’s Interna- 
tional Airport in a brief two hours, 
10 minutes. As we stepped off the 
plane, transferring to another, we 
thought we heard a curlew cry, but 
it was a soft whir of an engine. For 
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praten Mountain is, strict 

speaking, only a hill, but its pic 
cipitous rise from broad fields on the 
north and south, has given it a higher 
sounding name than it deserves. It 
stretches about three miles from the 
west to the east, where it dips and 
then rises again to be called by an- 
other name. The farm of Albert 
Large’s father, lay mostly in the val- 
ley, at the foot of the mountain ex- 
tending up the northern slope of the 
mountain. Here toward the summit, 


there showed — bare to the sky in 
sharp contrast to the otherwise well 
wooded slope — masses of gigantic 


boulders left there in upheavals of the 
mesozoic age. Tossed in magnificent 
confusion, certain of the great rocks 
had deep cavities between them, the 
natural abode of wolves and foxes. 
Though wolves in Bucks had by this 
time disappeared, this area was still 
known as “The Wolf Rocks.” 

In contrast with the Fertile Valleys 
around it, Buckingham Mountain was 
a wild and rugged region. Thick 
growths of laurel gave impenetrable 
refuge to deer, Chestnut, Oak and 
Beech harbored racoon, squirrel and 
pigeon and the gleaming, tumbled 
rocks scarred its side. 

Here, ten years later, early in the 
evening of Friday, April 9th, 1858, 
Albert Large was seated for the last 
time, alone on the rocks outside his 
cave. He had sat there innumerable 
times. Barring his explorations to 
other sections, of which we have only 
hearsay accounts; barring, also, the 
times in winter when he was im- 
prisoned by the snow, he had sat on 
the Wolf Rocks nearly every day for 
forty years. He loved to sit there alone 
with his thoughts, observing the life 
of the valley below him, always with 
a serene smile upon his lips. 

In absolute contentment Albert 
Large viewed the broad valley stretch- 
ed out at his feet. 

No wonder this spot had lured him 
from early boyhood! There could be 
no fairer prospect in all the world. 
As far as he could see, west and 
north, for miles, were rolling fields of 
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cultivated farm 


land, interspersed 
with farmsteads, copses and woods, 
laid out like a patchwork quilt with 
varying shapes, and colors, yellow, 
green, and afar off — blue. The farm- 
houses shone sometimes glowing 
white, sometimes golden brown, 
against the trees that shielded them. 
Also, the cattle, just put to pasture, 
stood out in the evening light, in 
bright relief against the green of the 
grass. Through this fertile valley flow- 
ed, hidden among the dogwood, iris 
and elderberry, Lahaska Creek, join- 
ed every mile or so by a contributary 
streamlet until it wound its way to the 
south and was lost. 

It was also with a certain amount 
of humor that Albert viewed this 
scene, for right at his feet he could 
see his father’s farm, his own if he 
had wanted it, and his kinsfolk going 
about their daily routine of work. 
Yet, not one of them knew he was 
looking down on them; they had not 
known it all these years. Nor did they 
know that he often thought about 
them. Sometimes he thought thus: 


“Ha ha! You are rushing around 
down there like ants in an ant hill, 
working yourselves to death, being 
born, getting married, piling up po- 
sessions, and paying taxes. Yes, pay- 
ing taxes, what for? To keep worthless 
people in poorhouses, sick in hos- 
pitals, insane in insane asylums, and 
criminals in jail. Finally, you pay 
taxes so you can be buried respectably 
in a graveyard. What do you do it 
for? You don’t know and you never 
stop to think. But I, Albert Large, 
have escaped from all that. I never 
wanted those posessions which are the 
cause of all your quarrels. Above all, 
I never wanted any of your wars. All 
you Larges and Elys and Paxsons, 
you Broadhursts and Watsons and 
Atkinsons, you are tied to that life 
down there, caught in the net of your 
own weaving, and you don’t know any 
other. But men, men like me, have 
lived on this earth for a million years, 
as I live, hunting our own food, eat- 
ing and sleeping comfortably in caves. 
“Humpf!” he would mutter, stroking 
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his long beard, “I wouldn’t trade my 
life for yours even for. one day.” 


But these boastful reflections were 
really rare with him, for he was a 
humble man. He did not think he was 
superior to the people of the valley, 
who symbolized the world, but only 
more fortunate than they. It was not 
exultation; it was simple content- 
ment, the satisfaction that a scholar, 
a philosopher let us say, enjoys when 
he finds himself so situated that he 
can carry on his studies, unperturbed. 
On this particular evening he was full 
of admiration for them, the people of 
the valley. 


“What wonderful things you can 
do,” he was saying to himself, “What 
beautiful houses you build, with flower 
gardens fenced in to keep the chick- 
ens out, and great barns to hold your 
hay, your horses, cows, sheep and 
pigs. Yes, how I enjoy creeping quiet- 
ly at night along the shadows and 
listening to the music which you 
sometimes play indoors! How many 
times have I peered in the windows 
of Mary Johnson’s house and they 
never knew I was there!” He chuckled 
to himself with mischievous satisfac- 
tion — He had forgotten, for the mo- 
ment, that it was on one of these 
ventures that he had met with his 
mishap on the limekiln. “I remember 
once looking in there when her Har- 
riet had a beau. She was at the piano; 
he was standing beside her, singing. 
Mary was weaving a coverlet in the 
same room and William was sitting 
by a lamp reading. A lovely sight! 
That was seven years ago — and 
now,” Albert Large seemed to whisper 
to himself, “Harriet has four child- 
ren ---.” 


His recollections, going back over 
the distant years, conjured up many 
pictures treasured in his mind. “How 
happy it made me,” he continued to 
himself “to watch her and her family 
when they were little! One time I 
looked in the window of their dining 
room. There was William carving the 
roast at one end of the table, Mary 
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Bucks County Historical 
Society Revives 


“The Good Old Days” 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


M any memorable meetings of the 
eighty-three year old Bucks 
County Historical Society have been 
held all around the county when 
several hundred people would gather 
for a gala day. Such a one was held 
at Durham Cave on July 28, 1885; 
another at Wolf Rocks, July 16, 1895; 
one at Hatboro in which historical 
societies from three counties, Bucks, 
Montgomery and Chester, met in the 
Baptist Church on July 17, 1884; and 
the stirring one at Taylorsville, Oc- 
tober 15, 1895, when the monument, 
erected by the Historical Society, was 
unveiled, marking the spot where 
Washington’s army crossed the Dela- 
ware. 

It almost seemed that those won- 
derful days were gone forever until 
last December 12th at the first Christ- 
mas party ever given by the Histori- 
cal Society. The old building at Pine 
and Ashland streets overflowed with 
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appreciative guests. Some estimated 
there were 2500 people. They swarm- 
ed through the galleries and into the 
Old Country store where Mrs. Samuel 
K. Lessey and Karen Steinbinder, in 
colonial costumes, sold old-fashioned 
candy toys. Mrs. Leonard Johnson, 
wife of the curator, decorated the 
quaint store with suitable greens. 

Mrs. Antonio di Nardo and her 
committee made old-time ornaments 
for the twenty-five foot tree that stood 
on the lowest floor, rising so high that 
all of the ancient stagecoaches, bug- 
gies, hay rakes, tavern signs, all of 
the vast collection of tools and im- 
plements of long ago, could gaze in 
wonder on this green tree in their 
midst. A Pennsylvania-German angel 
swung from the very top. 

Mrs. William Westcott and her 
committee served hot mulled cider 
near the fireplace in the South Al- 
cove. For the first time visitors had 


Decorating an old fashioned sled are Mrs. 
L. Eugene Chipman and Mrs. Antonio 
di Nardo, with the help of Mrs. Paul 
Sias of the Museum staff. 


Claire Glascott, Marna, Robin, Erik and 


Greta Tiesler serving cider. 


the unique experience of viewing the 
museum by lantern and candlelight. 
And there was music, favorite old 
songs and carols sung by the Presby- 
terian church choirs under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. David Armstrong; nos- 
talgic selections on the harpsichord 
by Miss Lois Ganter. A group of 
musicians played recorders. 
Harrison Gift was a stand-in for 
Santa Claus and dispensed lollipops 
and ho-ho-ho’s from a 200-year-old 
sleigh. It was truly an old-time Christ- 
mas, one of the most outstanding 
parties ever given by the Historical 
Society and successful beyond the 
most far-out expectations to the great 
satisfaction of Mrs. di Nardo, chair- 
man of the over-all committee. She 
was assisted by Mrs. Eugene Chip- 
man, Miss Gladys Avis, Mrs. Edward 
Buckley, Miss Emily E. Clymer, Miss 
Adelaide Hassan, Mrs. Arthur Wells 
Jones, Mrs. Samuel K. Lessey, Mrs. 
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Thurlow E. McBride, Mrs. R. J. 
Myers and Miss Agnes D. Swartley. 
The work and planning of the mu- 
seum staff is to be commended; Mr. 
Leonard Johnson, the curator, Mrs. 
Paul Sias, Mrs. Paul Niemeyer, Mrs. 
Bartram Moore and Paul Kinder. 

The rousing good time had by the 
throngs of people at this first Christ- 
mas party would have gladdened the 
hearts of the three outstanding men 
who, for many years, were the driv- 
ing power in the Society that made 
the buildings and the library possible; 
General W. W. H. Davis, Dr. Henry 
C. Mercer and Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, 
Jr. Three Philadelphians likely joined 
them from the spirit world, William 
L. Elkins and his son, George W. 
Elkins, whose generosity made possi- 
ble the handsome brick building nam- 
ed in their honor, and John Wana- 
maker, a warm, personal friend of 
General Davis’s and the people of 
Bucks County to whom he gave the 
fine painting, “The Rescue of the 
Colors” which depicts, at the battle 
of Fair Oaks, a great moment of glory 
and valor in the career of the 104th 
Regiment which was recruited in the 
county. 

Dr. Mercer was the builder of the 
strange, castle-like building known 
world over for its unusual architecture 
and the valuable collection of arti- 
facts it houses. While Dr. Fackenthal 
was president, the library and arch- 
ives room were built. All three suc- 
ceeded each other as president of the 
society, General Davis having organ- 
ized and directed it until his death 
in 1910. Then Dr. Mercer carried on 
until his death in 1930; Dr. Facken- 
thal until a fatal accident ended his 
term of office in 1941. Since then 
many capable men have headed the 
Society. At present, Franklin C. 
Wood of Langhorne fills the office. 

Of the wonderful meetings of old, 
several stand out from all of the 
others. Durham Cave was a large 
limestone cavern near the mouth of 
Durham creek in the upper part of 
the county. On July 28th, 1885, Dr. 
B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., whose home 
was in Riegelsville, arranged for a 
meeting of the Historical Society at 
Durham Cave. The wonderful forma- 
tion has long since been destroyed, 
the lime it yielded spread over Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey fields. 


Seats for four hundred people were 
arranged in the cave. After the morn- 
ing session, at which several papers 
on historical subjects were read, Dr. 
Fackenthal entertained the crowd at 
luncheon served on long tables on the 
lawn at his home. Imagine the vast 
amount of work preparing for such 
a meeting. The only transportation 
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was by horse and buggy, canal boat 
or the Pennsylvania railroad on the 
Jersey side. Many people drove to 
Raven Rock to join 100 people from 
the Lambertville-New Hope vicinity 
already aboard a special train. At a 
spot opposite Durham Cave the train 
stopped, and the crowd was ferried 
across the river in boats. 

Dr. Fackenthal had a stairway 
built to “Queen Esther’s Chamber” in 
the cave so that the visitors could 
enter it and gaze upon the awesome 
stalactites. In the very early days the 
cave was called “Devils Hole” and 
was believed to be the source of all 
of the ills and evils that befell the 
local country folk. Woe to those who 
lived between the “Devils Hole” and 
the ‘“Hexenkopf” (Witch’s Head) 
over the line in Northampton County. 
Misfortunes were attributed to these 
two evil spots, even when the Mister 
came home reeling and reeking of 
bad whiskey. 


It was near this cave, on a sunny 
slope, that Robert Durham designed 
and built, in the early 1700’s, the 
first Durham boat that became the 
workboat for more than a hundred 
years on all the rivers of the east. 


Another memorable meeting was 
prepared by the late Colonel Henry 
D. Paxson at Wolf Rocks on Bucking- 
ham Mountain, July 16, 1895. Here 
again was tremendous work of prep- 
aration. A roadway was cut through 
the trees from Mt. Gilead Church 
clear to Wolf Rocks. More than an 
acre of ground was cleared. A plat- 
form was built, seats installed for 
several hundred people and a canopy 
put over it for shade and shelter. 
Stalls were provided for horses, and 
hostlers were there to feed and water 
them. All the water had to be hauled 
up the mountain. Lunch and kitchen 
tents were put up, and at noon the 
goodly number of guests were served 
coffee, rolls, cold meats and cheeses, 
fruit and cake. 


There have been many other rous- 
ing meetings of the Historical Society 
at Ringing Rocks, at the Cutalossa, 
at Wrightstown, in Deer Park in 
Solebury township, Menlo Park, 
Yardley, Neshaminy of Warwick 


Church, at historic spots all over the 
county. It is good to see the fine old 
spirit’ of enthusiasm revived as it was 
at the unforgettable Christmas Party 
in 1962. A 


Atten tion Fascia 5 ee 


You can savour the flavour of a Britain tourists seldom see — a Britain really 
different and exciting with planned leisure to enjoy fine food and luxury 


accommodations. 


Meet a British family just like your own; shop for prestige British products 
with time for golf, the races or antique hunting on your trip through “Britain 


In The Spring.” 


Make your reservations early. Send today for full details on this beautiful 
fargettable vacation. Will send complete itinerary and all-inclusive price. 


MIS TA TRAVEL AGENCY 


52 E. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN 


348-4700 


Open Six Days A Week; Evenings By Appointment 
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Interested in entering your older mod- 
el Ford in an Antique Ford car show- 
ing? Write the editor giving a descrip- 
tion of your car. 
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"BEAUTIFUL 
BODY 
TYPES , 


eT cS 


Only One Missing 
From Roger 
Jamann’s Unusual 
Collection 


“Its beauty is expressive of new 
speed and power,” so goes the color 
brochure for the Ford V8 published 
in 1932. Here are assembled in an 
impressive array fourteen different 
examples of haute styling for the new 
1932 Ford, with a tantilizing refer- 
ence to the “daring ten-degree slant 
of the windshield.” Twenty-five years 
have made tremendous changes in 
automobile engineering and design 
but the fourteen “types” depicted 
here have become collector’s items 
and the subject of a most successful 
search and restoration project. 

Back in 1940 Roger Jamann of 
Kellers Church, who works in elec- 
tronics for Bethlehem Steel, bought 
second-hand, his first 1932 Model B 
V8Ford. It was a five-window coupe 
and since its restoration, Roger’s ex- 
pert care has kept the car in perfect 
condition. His success with the first 
model whetted his appetite for car 
restoration to such an extent that he 
resolved to find and restore one each 
of all the body styles in which the 
1932 Model B, the last of the “boxey” 
type cars, was made. Acquiring each 
of these is a story in itself and part 
of the fun collecting old cars is the 
variety of experiences tracing the cars 
and closing the deals. In many in- 
stances he has bought other Model B 
cars, not to restore them, but to ob- 
tain parts. Since he started, he has 
scoured many states in his search for 
such necessary items. 

He moved to Haycock township in 
1952 and since then has added the 
station wagon, fordor sedan, tudor 
sedan, convertible sedan, cabriolet, 
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pick-up truck, victoria, phaeton and 
three-window coupe. Some of these 
are fully restored, some partially, such 
as the fordor sedan which is being 
worked on at the present time. Inci- 
dentally, the spelling, tudor and for- 
dor, is copied from the spelling in the 
Ford sales literature of that time. Each 
model has presented its own special 
problems and challenges. Such as the 
phaeton which needed a set of doors 
which were finally located and bought 
in Tucson, Arizona. The convertible 
sedan, a rare body style, since only 
twelve hundred were made, was 
brought back from Wellfleet, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The only item missing from the 
Jamann collection now is the sport 
coupe. There are some for sale, but 
advertised at prices just double that 
quoted for a new one in 1932, There 
is an ironic twist to his efforts to lo- 
cate the sport coupe in this area. He 
had heard through the collector’s 
grapevine that some Boy Scouts near 
Bethlehem had been given one to 
tinker with and that they had dis- 
carded the body. Unfortunately, by 
the time Roger could rush to the junk 
yard to reclaim it, it had been reduced 
to scrap metal and shipped out. 

Recently the Jamann’s bought the 
property in Pleasant Valley formerly 


owned by Dr. Ott, prominent in the 
operation of the old Quakertown and 
Eastern Railroad. (See Bucks County 
Life, June 1961.) Here he has stored 
most of his collection of Model Ss, 
against the day when the Jamann 
family will move to Pleasant Valley 
as their present home has been ac- 
quired by the commonwealth for the 
proposed Tohickson State Park. 

He is realistic about his hobby and 
admits he has no dream of getting 
rich from it, in fact he even admits a 
little wryly that it will probably be 
just the opposite but will be satisfied 
if one of his boys becomes interested 
enough to carry on the collection. A 


Interested in entering your older mod- 
el Ford in an Antique Ford car show- 
ing? Write the editor giving a descrip- 
tion of your car. 


sous 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD Elmwood 7-2295 


REMEMBER How Folks Keep Saying 


“They Don’t Build ’em Like 


The Good Old Days Anymore” 


Now Would You Really 


Want To Own A Vintage 


1933 Model..Or A 


Beautiful 1963 FORD Like This? 


WORD Has Gotten Around About The FABULOUS 
DISCOUNTS and OVER ALLOWANCES Folks Are 
Getting At C and C FORD. They Come From 
Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey. 


OVER $1,000,000 Worth Of Cars To Choose From 
New ‘63 Fords - Leftover ‘62 Fords - A-1 Used Cars 


C ann C 


Mon. thru Sat. 
OS 5-1700 


HOME OF CECIL 


1100 EASTON RD HORSHAM 


FORD 


EAT ye SLEEP ye LIVE 
ON THE MOVE! 


The new Dodge Motor Home is a revo- 
lutionary way to live on the move. It’s 
a rolling home that sleeps up to eight, 
is as self-contained as any home can be. 
Easy to drive, easy to park, carries a 
passenger car license. Anyone can drive 
the Dodge Motor Home wherever the 
roads and trails lead. Nap, cook, eat, 
play as you roll along. Bathroom, running 
water, refrigerator, and other appliances 
ae fully operative as you travel, And the 
minute you stop, you’re home—living in 
relaxed comfort in your spacious home 
on wheels. That’s the Dodge Motor 
Home! — NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
RENTAL AT 


VOLK motors 


1875 NO. OLDEN AVE. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


TU 2-6000 


GALAXIE 500 4-DOOR SEDAN. 


Across from Willow Grove Naval Air Station 
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T FOR SUMMER FUN- 


Blend Home And Garden 


pring, 1963, brings to Bucks Coun- 

ty homes, a skillful blending of in- 
door and outdoor living at its finest. 
A new concept of “togetherness” -for 
house and garden integrates design for 
in and out of doors. That terrace 
which continues the vista and area 
outside a formal living room should 
continue the pattern of living inherent 
in its indoor counterpart. High ceil- 
ings, fine furniture, a room with dig- 
nity and presence does not necessarily 
demand formal gardens, but should 
be designed as a tasteful extension of 
the interior: no blazing barbecues 
surrounded with primitive pottery but 
a cool retreat of quiet elegance. 


On the other hand a split level with 
the joyous informality of relaxed fam- 
ily living welcomes casual plantings: 
rough stone terraces with gay, color- 
ful furniture and equipment for out- 
door fun. One of the greatest joys of 
Bucks County Life is the climate that 
offers an enjoyable temperature out- 
side from spring through late fall. 


Actually planning your garden and 
outdoor areas surrounding your home 
can double, even triple your year 
round living enjoyment. Translated, 
your winter kitchen range becomes 
the summer barbecue, the grill or out- 
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door fireplace; the terrace, your kit- 
chen floor area and your gay kitchen 
curtains suddenly take on additional 
color and texture as lively borders, 
brilliant with shrubs, marigolds and 
zinnias, all nature air-conditioned. 
Iron plant holders, trivets, ornament- 
al wrought iron, copper or bright 
pottery can decorate your outside 
walls as successfully as your mirrors, 
paintings or Object D’art inside. In- 
terior walls and doors translated be- 
come screening plants or fences and 
insure outdoor privacy. 


Indoor carpets, throw rugs and 
floor coverings become an expanse 
of lawn; rough stone; graveled walks; 
a pebbled surface surrounding a pool, 
sun dial or decorative fountain. Pic- 
tures, lamps and mirrors are reflected 
outdoors in garden lighting, flower 
plantings and borders, even the quiet 
waters of a pool. Your living room 
and den or family room, no longer a 
prisoner of space, sweeps through 
doors and windows and merges with 
its outdoor extension. 


Even the bedroom finds a similar 
growth in space and comfort with 
lounges for shade or sun; hammocks 
for informality; or a screened, weath- 
erproof sleeping porch. Now your 


rooftree literally becomes that magni- 
ficent century oak beside the house 
that spreads protective arms over 
porches, terraces and lawns. 

Indoor recreations such as radio, 
TV, Hi-Fi, adapt themselves to the 
out of doors, with the addition of 
jacks, outdoor plugs and built-in wat- 
er-proof closets. Even that vital in- 
strument, the telephone, has now been 
equipped for terrace or pool, to plug 
in so that communication is always at 
arm’s length. 

Housekeeping and outdoor main- 
tenance are sisters under the skin. Both 
can be maximum or minimum, de- 
pending on planning, construction 
and equipment. Outdoors, your house- 
hold vacuum becomes your lawnmow- 
er, sweeper, rake, etc. and as indoors, 
efficiency depends upon quality of 
equipment, care and systematic use. 
In buying equipment, seeds, plants, 
shrubs and garden maintenance items 
such as fertilizer, insecticides, peat- 
moss, fungicides and so forth, follow 
the same rule you would in buying 
for your house. Buy the best but only 
what you need! In planting, plant the 
best, it’s cheaper in the long run. 

Just as it usually takes a period of 
trial and error to settle down to an 
efficient household routine, outdoor 
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living needs a little time to develop a 
nice balance between nature and de- 
sign for peak enjoyment and comfort 
with minimum maintenance. The poli- 
shing and cleaning that keeps your 
house gleaming and lovely is just as 
vital to garden and grounds. In out- 
door parlance it is known as spraying, 
weeding, trimming, cutting, even dust- 
ing with insecticides or fungicides. 
There is also a great similarity, be- 
tween bathroom and swim pool care. 
Both need constant vigilance against 
accidents and a high sanitary level. 
Cupboards, closets or storage areas 
are necessary outdoors as well as in, 
and you will find that places to store 
tools; equipment, toys, games, dining, 
garden or pool accessories will add 
immensely to the comfort and ap- 
pearance of your summer home at 
home! A separate bin for toys, games, 
chairs, etc. protected from the weath- 
er, will prolong the life of these items 
and encourage that neatness in the 
younger set you insist on indoors. 
Enjoy your garden and grounds this 


` summer by planning now. Start your 


garden chores this March with early 
spring, garden grooming. Start clear- 
ing off mulch and debris from beds 
and borders as soon as danger of hard 
frost is over. Rake and trim beds, 
borders. Now also, is the time to plan 
for planting. Visit your dependable 
nursery man and order your trees, 
shrubs or plantings. Plant early 
enough so they will be well enough 
established to withstand the drought 
and heat of full summer. 


Early March is the time to use 
dormant spray for protection against 
scale but as tender buds and foliage 
appear, switch to milder types which 
will not injure them. Prune fruit trees 
and shrubs. Trim ivy, vines, etc. re- 
moving all dead leaves. Trim hedges 
and shape before buds start to de- 
velop. Prune off dead foliage from 
perennials and move and separate 
where they are overcrowded. Trees 
and shrubs, including evergreens, can 
be safely transplanted now before 
growth starts. Mulch well after trans- 
planting to prevent loss of moisture 
and water soil slowly and thoroughly. 
As the temperature rises, remove 
mulch from rose bushes, work in peat 
moss, rotted manure or fertilizer 
around plants and prune thoroughly. 
For magnificent color and foliage all 
summer long on your terraces and 
protected borders, plant tuberous be- 
gonia bulbs indoors now in pots, from 
one to two inches deep . . . for re- 
planting later when all danger of 
frost is over. Spring is really here, 
your outdoor chores have started but 
your outdoor enjoyment is only as far 
away as the first daffodil. A 
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Where To Find 


Garden & Outdoor Living Products 


BULBS 
Charles H. Mueller Nursery 


CULTIVATED GRASS TURF 
Comly’s Turf Farm 


FENCES 
Wm. Hobensack’s Sons 


FLOWER PLANTS 
Feeney’s Nursery 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 
New Britain Nursery 
Feeney’s Nursery 

Shive’s 

Wm. Hobensack’s & Sons 


TRACTORS & EQUIPMENT 
David H. Lightkep 


HAND TOOLS 
Wm. Hobensack’s & Sons 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Feeney’s Nursery 
Oaklynn Nurseries 
Danenburger 


COLES NURSERY — Rodgers 
Road Furlong, Pa. 794-7744 


COMLY’S TURF FARM — For- 
est Grove Rd. Wycombe, Pa. 
598-7492 


AL DANENBURGER — Lawn 
and Garden Supplies 1844 St. Rd. 
Southampton — 7-1363 


FEENEY’S NURSERY — Bustle- 
ton Pk. St. Rd. Feasterville, Pa. 
EL 7-1328 


GENTSCH’S NURSERY — 
Bustleton Pike Richboro, Pa. — 
EL 7-1363 & EL 7-0847 


GEORGE S. HOBENSACK — 
Route 202 New Hope, Pa. — 
862-2406 


WM. HOBENSACK’S & SONS 
— Greeley Ave. Ivyland, Pa. — 
OSborne 5-1610 


MULCHING MATERIAL 
Feeney’s Nursery 


NURSERY STOCK 
Feeney’s Nursery 
New Britain Nursery 
Oaklynn Nurseries 
Danenburger 
Walter’s Nursery 
Gentsch’s Nursery 
Coles Nursery 


OLD GARDEN 
APPOINTMENTS 


George S. Hobensack 


POWER LAWN MOWERS 
Wm. Hobensack’s & Sons 


SPRAYERS 
Wm. Hobensack’s & Sons 


TREES 
Feeney’s Nursery 


VEGETABLE & 
FLOWER SEEDS 


Shive’s 


DAVID H. LIGHTKEP — Lime- 
kiln Pk. #152 Jarrettown, Pa. — 
MI 6-1484 


CHARLES H. MUELLER NUR- 
SERY — River Rd. New Hope, 
Pa. 862-2033 (Lenteboden) 


NEW BRITAIN NURSERY — 
Rt. 202, New Britain, Pa. — 
348-2650 — Open Every Day 


= 


OAKLYNN NURSERIES — 
Nursery Rd., Finland, Penna. (6 
Miles W. of Quakertown, Pa.) 


SHIVE’S — Corner Main & State 
Streets, Doylestown, Pa. — 348- 
4053 


WALTER’S NURSERY, On The 
Delaware, Rt. 32, Point Pleasant, 
Pa. — 297-5860 


a e 
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SPRING CLEANING 
LASTS & PROTECTS 


Strand Fabric Care Services 


offers SOFT °N DRY 
A Water and Stain Repellant That Really 
Works! Turns away moisture — Leaves 


Fabrics Feather Soft. Soft ’N Dry will 
protect your lovely, delicate party clothes 


PERFECT FOR: 


Rain Wear — Suits 
Children’s Togs 
Sports Clothes — Ties 
Hunting Clothes 
Slipcovers — Drapes 


Strand 


Jabric Care Services 
65 S. MAIN ST. 


DOYLESTOWN 


348-3556 Enterprise 1-0031 


Bucks County 
Life’s 
ART CONTEST 


with Prize Winners 
To Be Selected By 


ROBERT C. ATHERTON, 
Editor, Cosmopolitan 


MARY GRUSKIN, 
Midtown Galleries, N.Y.C. 


MARIETTA GOWDY, 
Ambler, Pa. 


PEGGY LEWIS, 
Art Contest Editor 


Write today for information and 
entry blanks on this unusual new 
art contest. Write Art Contest, 
Bucks County Life, 65 W. State 
St., Doylestown, Pa. Att.: Peggy 
Lewis, Contest Editor. 


Complete list of valuable prizes to be 
announced. 
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George Taylor 
Of Revere 


eorge Taylor of Taylor Motors in 

Ottsville began his career in his 
own back yard. During the depres- 
sion, when he was very young, he 
repaired bicycles there for pocket 
money. 

By 1935, he bought, repaired and 
sold foreign motorcycles and cars. 
He traveled all over the U.S. to find 
junked foreign cars which he restored 
and sold. At this time, he handled 
the New Imperial Motorcycle made 
in England, the first salesman for 
foreign motorcycles in the area. 

During the war, he continued to 
work on foreign cars and motorcycles 
for servicemen and the many others 
who needed help when skilled me- 
chanics were scarce. 


After the war, before the peace- 
time conversion of factories had been 
effected, Mr. Taylor arranged for im- 
portation of Singers. He visited fac- 
tories and bought these cars under 
aristocratic, British noses — side 
swiping Englishmen with priorities 
who had been waiting for them for 
years. Later, he imported the Hill- 
man, Jaguar and M.G. to his shop 
in Montgomeryville. 

Mr. Taylor’s enthusiasm did not 
stop with repair and sales. A racer of 
merit, he placed first in the 1947 
National Championship, driving an 
English Norton. At Laconia, N. H., 
and Daytona Beach, Florida, he al- 
ways won “in the money;” and he re- 
turned to Europe four times to enter 
International Motorcycle races. Since 
people came from all over the world 
for this event, the International Races 
on the Isle of Mann brought him his 
greatest thrill. The honesty and in- 
tegrity ot the English and Irish im- 
pressed him tremendously. Complete 
strangers over there, he said, are more 
friendly and trusting than your own 
family over here. 

Mr. Taylor abandoned his business 
in Montgomeryville to set up shop in 
Revere where he sold accessories and 
parts for sports cars of foreign makes. 


The purchase of a used Saab in 
1958, brought his family, for the first 
time, in complete accord: this was 
the best car they had ever owned. So 
Mr. Taylor decided to sell Saabs. 
Swedish ships carry these cars to 
warehouses in New Haven, Conn. 
From there they are distributed to 
all parts of the U.S. Saab’s employees 
are Swedish or New Englanders; and 
Mr. Taylor says, “There is no more 


Jewelry ` 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


Telephone 
GENEVA 9 
-2435 


Bw 
THE 
PINK 
SLEIGH 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


MATERIALS-IDEAS 
OPEN ALL Y 

EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
9:30 TO 5:30 


OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 


<a HOPE YOU WILL COME TO 


ALICE FREY 
WILLIAM FREY, JR. 


Watches = - 


Camp CHOCONUT 


Stressing Self-Reliance 
Small group of boys, 9-16. 
Summer of constructive fun, 
living, playing and building 
things together. Sports, camp- 
craft & trips, natural science, 
work projects & shop, farm 
animals, waterfront activities 
on private natural lake. 800 
wooded acres in the mts. of 
N. E. Pa., 17 miles south of 
Binghamton, N. Y. Bklt. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Hamill Horne 


Box 443 C Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Phone: LA 5-4582 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and so- 


cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1% miles N. Doylestown, Rt. 611 
(Easton Rd) 


SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 
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GAYBIRD FARMS 
KENNELS 


Retrievers Trained 
All Breeds Boarded 


Spacious Kennels 


Pleasant Surroundings 
CARVERSVILLE, PA. 


297-5553 


WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Wotson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


Burners 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Edwards Plumbing & Heating Co. 
Registered ‘ 
620 Neshaminy Ave. Warrington, Pa. 
DIamond 3-6080 Estimates Given 


STAUFFER REDUCING PLAN 
STUDIO 


TREATMENTS e SALES 
+ STAUFFER COUCH 
FEATURING 


e ELECTROCYCLE 
e ZEIGLER FACIAL EXERCISER 


@ POSTURE CORRECTION 
@ INCREASED CIRCULATION 
© WEIGHT CORRECTION 
B 


HELEN KISS 


Warrington, Pa. 


Diamond-3-6184 
Fillmore-8-2114 


EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 
SERVICES 

ACCESSORIES 


The Finer Pools Are 
Serviced by Poolside! 


POOLSIDE 
SERVICE & SUPPLY CO. 


41 BUTTONWOOD LANE 
BUTTONWOOD MANOR 


348-3339 DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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honest group of people.” No high 
pressure sales techniques are used, 
and the customer is always right. Any 
promise made is kept. 

His son, George, Jr., won the 
Hershey Hill Climb his first time out, 
driving a Saab stock sedan. This car 
had been in an accident where it 
rolled over three times; but because 
of built-in roll bars, it came out 
practically undamaged, still champion- 
shipmaterial. The windshield replaced 
and 15,000 added to the mileage, it 
was entered in the race and emerged 
a winner. 

George, Sr. is training George, 
Jr. to take over the business so that 
he can realize his dream. He wants to 
travel around the world and paint. 
Even though he has not exhibited, he 
has sold some paintings and given 
away a few others to friends. Now 
painting is his greatest love, exceed- 
ing even the Saab. A 


Personal Poetry 


From Miss Marie Beers, 
Doylestown, Penna.: 


“Recently I became a saleslady for 
a national company, selling through 
house parties. Never before did I re- 
alize the variety of excuses that some 
housewives can think up, to avoid 
becoming hostesses. It’s odd. too, for 
the parties almost always turn out to 
be both fun and profitable for every- 
one. Poetic possibilities . . . ? 


LAMENT 
By David Ross 


I used to think that I had friends 
. . . but that was long before I asked 
them to be hostesses . . . won’t do that 
anymore! . . . for though I know my 
product’s grand .. . (it has so many 
uses) . . . I simply cannot cope with 
their . . . elaborate excuses... “Td 
love to have a party—BUT” . . . goes 
their one refrain . . . “The sink is 
stopped” . . . “I’ve lost my mop”... 
and “Maybe it'll rain!” . . . “My baby 
sitter has the mumps”. . . “My hus- 
band sleeps all day” . . . “I find that 
I am going to fly to Timbuctu that 
day!” . . . “Td love to have a party, 
BUT—” . . . “My teapot has a crack.” 

. . “My daughter has the guest 
towels; don’t know when they'll be 
back” . . . Well, honestly . . . the 
tales they tell just burn me through 
and through . . . especially when I 
realize . . . I’ve said the same things 
took: ..d 

A personal copy of this poem goes 
to Miss Beers, with our thanks. If 
you would like to have an original 
poem written about your experience 
or observation, send a letter to: Per- 
sonal Poetry, c/o Bucks County Life. 


STRATHMARN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 
Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs 


of the home owner 


GEORGE R. NEVELLS 


REGISTERED 
LAND 
SURVEYOR = 
128 E. Broad Street E 


Quakertown, Pa. E 
/ Office 536-4367 B 
i Home 257-4367 z 


Cryer 5 Hardware 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 
20 S. Main St. New Hope 


insured 


savings 
Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. DOYLESTOWN 
Phone: 348-4554 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
ee Pickup and Delivery. 
all: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd., New Hope 862-2879 


vem — 


CAMP BALDY 
In Maine 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
AGES 8-14 


Specializing in watersports—Offers fun an 
excellent instruction in Swimming, Rowing, 
Canoeing, Sailing, Aquaplaning, Wood and 
Camp Craft, Arts and Crafts, Archery, Fenc- 
ing, Tumbling, Badminton, Corrective pos- 
ture work, Trips—Emphasis on individual 
needs and ability — adequate equipment — 
Hot Showers and Cabins. Scandinavian back- 
ground, Director Mrs. E. Thorrestrup Bald- 
win, Camp Baldy, Chemo Pond, East Edding- 
ton, Me. Folder on request. 
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The perfect touch for spring: a magnificent Emba Autumn Haze Cape Stole, 


Yashion 


The Carriage House has a new 
look. A thatched roof over its sports 
shop makes it, more than ever, re- 
semble its name. The specialty of the 
house is country tweed in the new 
stroller length, as well as the walking 
suit; the high styled cape coat and the 
coat of mohair knit. Leopard trim 
suits and coats are chic in white and 
the new “no color green.” Newest in 
dresses is the “peel off,” the custom 
coat and dress. To greet April show- 
ers, Carriage House shows an abund- 
ance of rainwear in waterproof batiks, 
tailored chesterfields or trench coats 
in solids of beige and pastels. 


* * * 


The Towne Shop, in Newtown and 
Southampton, predicts the most desir- 
able look this spring and summer to 
be the shift; the most interesting fab- 
ric, Linari, a new linen-texture, 93% 
rayon and 7% silk, glowing in navy, 
rouge and topaz. The suit look is 
provided by separates while the blouse 
leans to the beloved middy, a classic 
younger than springtime and smart 
above skirts and slacks that go to all 
lengths to be flattering. 
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The Cross Country Shop of Ped- 
dlers Village offers forest tweed suits, 
coats and capes imported from Scot- 
land. If you boast a non-conforming 
bust and hips, you can mix and match 
size 12 jacket with a 14 skirt. Choose 
the fabric and skirt style of your pre- 
ference: no need to suffer with that 
pencil slim line if you do better with 
a flair. They also carry an attractive 
line of made-to-order raw silks and 
linens; Liberty of London slacks, 
blouses, shorts and dresses; shifts and 
skirts in documentary prints to coor- 
dinate with linen blouses, and madras 
in everything from head to hem. 

* * * 


The Bambi Shop caters to the 
young. Newest this spring, for both 
sexes, is Oxford’s completely reversi- 
ble outfits in slacks, shorts and jackets. 
Bambi recommends — to keep dry — 
Walter Jerome rainwear in blue and 
plaids. For Easter, there is a lovely 
collection of straw bonnets, hand- 
some White Stag sportswear and 
Robin Scott knitted suits. The dress 
line, Celeste, is new while old stand- 
bys provide for tots and infants: the 
Grace line of sportswear and Carters 
for under and sleepwear. 


B 
THE CROSS COUNTRY 


SHOP 
of 
PEDDLER’S VILLAGE 


presents 
GLEN OF MICHIGAN 


LADY HATHAWAY 
MC MULLEN 
GUTSTEIN TUCK 
EITENNE AIGNER 
PAMELA MARTIN 
BOE JESTS 


LB Phone 794-7297 


An outstanding collection 
of spring clothes and 
accessories for the 
discriminating woman 


and the younger set 


The 
Carriage 
House 


CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHING 


Rayon and cotton 
sailor coat over rayon 


and linen sun dress 


3—6x ........ 
T— 14 ....... 
¢ 
<= 


The Bombi Shop 


57 West State St. DOYLESTOWN 
BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


a minute sunlight dancing on rippling 
Gulf waters, a tarpon’s silver streak, 
the scent of wood smoke had flooded 
back, but... A 

Go to Europe by sea, return by air, 
or vice versa (and all on one ticket), 
suggests the new alliance which con- 
sists of British Overseas Airways 
Corp. and the Cunard Steamship 
Company. Not only a good idea, but 
also one that will afford the North 
Atlantic passenger a 10% discount 
on a round trip if he takes the sea 
portion of his journey during the 
Cunard Thrift Season: this covers all 
sailings to Europe from now through 
April 30, and all sailings from Europe 
up to June 30. A brochure gives de- 
tails, including ports and airports. 
(2) 

* * * 

The Tiger Balm Gardens, the Mus- 
lim Mosque and the Sultan’s Palace 
in Johore Bahru, a huge, colorful 
Chinatown: these are but a few of 
the things which attract the traveler 
to Singapore, exotic, bustling cross- 
roads of Southeast Asia. Qantas, 
Australia’s overseas airline, offers a 
colorful brochure which will give you 
a bright insight into this “most cos- 
mopolitan of cities.” (3) 

re a 

With increased air services to and 
within Mexico and a big new chunk 
of highway opened that hugs the Gulf 
of Mexico coastline, right on down 
to the Caribbean, many new areas of 
this culturally and scenically rich 
country are open to the traveler bent 
on finding the unusual and the excit- 
ing. Heretofore the delights of this 
area were little more than rumor, but 
now you can see for yourself. If 
you’re planning a trip, the Pemex 
Travel Clubs’ Gulf of Mexico Ports 
brochure will be helpful and tempt- 
ing. (4) 

* * * * 

Though they are not “related,” two 
of the nicest Florida hostelries we 
know of carry the same name: The 
Colony Hotel in Palm Beach and the 
Colony Beach Resort on Florida’s 
West Coast. The newly-refurbished, 


luxurious Colony in Palm Beach has 
long been a favorite and, by the way, 
uses “Prestige” as its cable address. 
The Colony Beach, a relative new- 
comer, noted for its cuisine and the 
away-from-it-all atmosphere it offers 
the traveler to lovely Longboat Key 
at Sarasota, is hosted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Herb Field, formerly of Big Boulder 
Lodge in Wisconsin, and Big Boulder 
Ranch, Castle Hot Springs, Arizona. 
(5&6) 
kod * * * 

Tiki Tapu, Lotus Village, Les Trop- 
iques — magical names that spell 
comfortable, intriguing hostelries in 
tantalizing Tahiti. These and other 
bungalow hotels are among those 
where South Pacific Air Lines has 
made arrangements to provide you 
with immediate confirmation of ac- 
commodations — when you request 
them before your journey. If you’re 
thinking of Tahiti (and who isn’t) 
South Pacific’s where-to-stay bro- 
chure, plus their general Tahiti bro- 
chure, should put you several steps 
nearer a decision to be off and away. 
(7) 

ae * * * 

VIP Shopping in Paris (VIP as in 
Very Important Pointers), a charming 
booklet prepared by Air France’s 
Colette d’Orsay, offers “the inside 
story” on where to shop for what, as 
well as helpful shopping-in-French 
phrases. It also tells you how to see 
a couturier collection and gives the 
French counterpart of American 
sizes, not only for madame, but for 
monsieur et les enfants aussi. Air 
France’s VIP Shopping also tells you 
where: to shop for or “just look at” 
art, and where to find various color- 
ful markets. (8) 

a ae oe 

If relaxing in Nassau is your cup 
of tea, or tot of rum, consider the 
Emerald Beach Hotel. Far enough 
from the Bahamas capital’s bustle to 
have a secluded atmosphere, yet near 
enough for shopping and entertain- 
ment forays into a quaint, pretty city, 
the Emerald Beach offers all manner 
of sports (at hand or just next door), 
pretty gardens, one-third mile of soft, 
white-sand beach, a fresh-water pool, 
island entertainment to delicately 
spice your evenings. (9) 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds 
Trevose, Pa 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $30,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 48 Years 


“Mortgage Money Available” 
Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 
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And 

Springtime 

Elegance 
in 


LINARI 


Separates 
by 
Majestic 


(Linari — a 
linen textured 
blend of 93% 

Rayon, 7% Silk) 
Jacket ~ % sleeve, 
framed cardigan 
neck, two pockets. 
Matching slim . 
skirt, leather tab 
self belt. 


all at 


THE TOWNE SHOP 


“town and country clothes” 


NEWTOWN, PA. 
15 S. State Street 
and 
SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
498 Second St. Pike 
(The new Southampton Shopping Center) 
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“A book isn’t life; it’s a book.” 
This is what Walter Teller said to me. 
We were seated in his writing room 
at his pleasant home in Lahaska. 
Speaking of his new book, Area Code 
215: A Private Line in Bucks County, 
we discussed this collection of ob- 
servations that, put together, form a 
pattern: of months and seasons; of 
light and serious, sad and gay; of a 
century ago and today; a pattern indi- 
genous to Bucks County and Walter 
Teller. 

When he and his wife, Jane, first 
moved to Bucks County, they lived 
for several years on an eighty acre 
farm north of Doylestown. During 
that time he published (with P. Alston 
Waring) Roots in the Earth. After 
the war, he, with his wife, Jane, and 
their four’ sons, moved to Lahaska. 
He constructed a small log building 
on Mechanic Street in New Hope 
where he devoted full time to writing. 


— 


y T 


Walter Teller 
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That was when his friend, Charles 
Evans, the scenic designer, had a 
studio in back of Cryers Hardware 
store. Mel’s Coffee Shop in Brick 
Hall was on East Mechanic Street 
near Main then, and Walter and 
Charlie often met there over a cup of 
coffee. 

It was 1945, and Charles Evans 
and Walter Teller were caught up in 
that post war fever, “make this a 
better world.” The UN was emerging; 
this was the moment everyone was 
inspired to start things. The two men 
felt New Hope was ready for a second 
newspaper. They were liberals, and 
they needed a medium to express their 
feelings. The idea, Gazette, came 
naturally. 

Gazette, for one year was a 714 x 
13% inch sheet, printed on both 
sides by The Huffnagle Press and, 
during its first year, published month- 
ly; its second, bi-monthly, and finally, 
weekly. In its first three years, its 
size changed twice, its format, once. 
Writers paid a cent a word and a 
minimum of one dollar to publish 
their Opinion while commercials paid 
five cents a word. Ads had a classified 
rather than display format to leave as 
much space as possible for Opinion. 
Unusual as it may be for a little idea 
like this to continue, Gazette cele- 
brated its fifteenth anniversary only a 
month ago, in February of 1963. 

Both Walter Teller and Charles 
Evans put the best writing they were 
capable of into Gazette; and the paper 
was well-liked, appealing to sophisti- 
cated and other readers. Walter says 
he learned a great deal from Gazette. 
He believes that many sections of 
Area Code 215 recapture its spirit. In 
reading some of the early issues, I 
can see what he means. 

Surely the early issues of Gazette 
reflect two men who had hindsight, 
foresight and intuition; who knew and 
saw what was going on around them: 
Lil Pickett’s sensational dahlia garden 
slowed traffic over the concrete bridge 
by the playhouse; the Mayor of Lam- 
bertville paced Bridge Street and 
chalked intervals for Christmas trees 
in the near future. With the same 
perceptive eye Walter Teller describes, 
in Area Code 215, an unsuccessful 
search one Ground-Hog Day. That 
February prophet was nowhere about. 
“Alas, it was every man his own 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


ground hog; certainly I saw a shad- 
ow.” Tom Knaly’s “Legend of Dark 
Hollow” appears in both places, an 
autumn Gazette of 1948 and the 
book. Anyone who has heard more 
than one tale of the ghost of Coryell 
and his spectral dog, Captain, anyone, 
that is, who cares about his local lore, 
should check. 

You get a feeling about a man from 
his friends — living or dead. Walter 
Teller’s friends are not all his contem- 
poraries, and he has had to do a lot 
of digging to get to know some of 
them well. Since he was trained in 
literary research, you can trust his 
knowledge and learn some interesting 
facts about the people he admires. 
For example, you find that Edward 
Hicks painted the first of his “Peace- 
able Kingdoms” in 1820 “portraying 
on canvas the peace and love he could 
not find in meetings.” For the thirty 
years following, he painted over a 
hundred. More than forty of these are 
extant, no two alike. Joseph Pickett, 
the artist, was born in New Hope in 
1848, the day and month still un- 
known. The facts of his life are elus- 
ive, but Walter Teller has put down 
more about his “friend,” Pickett, than 
any other writer to date. There is, 
too, his friend, William Bartram, a 
delightful man whom Walter speaks 
of. What of others, those nearer his 
age and era — who appear and re- 
appear as companions of his walks, 
or meet across a table at Albert’s? I 
was going to ask about them, out of 
neighborly curiosity. That’s when 
Walter said, “A book isn’t life; it’s a 
book.” 

Sometimes a book contains more 
visible truths than life: everyday 
truths about birds, plants, places, peo- 
ple; deeper truths about intangibles 
that must be felt, not seen. Sometimes 
a man writes a book that expresses 
these truths beautifully and clearly. 
Walter Teller’s Area Code 215 is this 
sort of book. 


—— 0 


Area Code 215: A Private Line in Bucks 
County by Walter Teller. New York: 
Atheneum, $5.75. 

Curious as a jackdaw about any rural 
area in which I find myself, I have just 
had the timely good fortune to read 
Walter Tellers new book, “Area Code 
215: A Private Line in Bucks County.” 
Here are many answers to my questions 
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and wonderings about this countryside 
where I now live. Also, the writer’s re- 
actions to country living are told, some- 
times in a serious manner, sometimes 
tongue-in-cheek, and always with good 
humor. This book is a series of vignettes 
to do with groups of people, profiles of 
individuals and commentaries which flow 
easily, one into the other. You can enjoy 
it from cover to cover, or leafing it at 
odd moments. I’ve read it both ways 
with equal interest. So, I feel very well 
done by. 

Because I like history I was interested 
to realize that Mr. Teller has followed 
the trail of certain century-old anecdotes, 
pried away the confusion and hearsay, 
and got down to facts. When he relates 
them you feel you know what happened 
and why; historic events come to life 
and glisten, obviously through truth, not 
fiction. In telling tales he unconsciously 
illustrates one of his most satisfying 
statements, “Sometimes you have to be 
confused before you can understand.” I 
can never again drive near peaceful 
Buckingham Mountain without imagin- 
ing the secretive nocturnal activity taking 
place there during the Civil war; the 
determined building of the African Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church (now a small 
ruin) which inspired the furtive shelter- 
ing of southern fugitives before making 
successful escape to the underground 
Railway. 

Mr. Teller is that rara avis today, a 
walker. So, he observes closely the magic 
of small happenings of nature on the 
ground and in the air at all seasons. He 
doesn’t suppress feelings of annoyance, 
either, when turning onto a once quiet 
back road he finds it invaded by cars 
as a short-cut from a main highway. 
“. . . such pleasures as walking — the 
time and space to walk — these become 
new luxuries . . .” he prophecies. “For 
where many are now riding few will be 
able to walk. Only those who feel rich 
can afford it — or those who are, or 
feel poor.” 

While “Area Code 215” must appeal 
to every lover of Bucks County, its issue 
in an unusual size 534 by 934 inches 
makes it really good to handle. Athen- 
eum, as usual, has used taste in the 
binding. Also, the end papers show a 
fine map by Guy Fleming placed at a 
proper slant so that you know exactly 
where you are when trying to locate a 
particular town or road. 

“Area Code 215” is the first book of 
its kind about Bucks. As a combination 
of places, people, events, it has its own 
delectable flavor which I find difficult to 
name. My hope is that Walter Teller will 
continue to observe the past, present, and 
possibly future of Bucks County in his 
fashion. 

—Avery Strakosch 


On Saturday, March 2, 1963, from 
3:30 to 5:30, Walter Teller will auto- 
graph copies of Area Code 215 at 
the New Delaware Bookshop. 
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Naomi Barry 


Paris Personal by Naomi Barry. New 
York: Dutton (Cloth, $4.50, Paper, 
$2.50). 

For several years Naomi Barry has writ- 

ten a column for the Paris Herald Tri- 

bune. The aspects of Paris she knows and 
speaks of so lovingly are not the fare of 

a guided tour but the personal collection 

of an enchanted resident who must tell 

all the enchanting qualities of her be- 
loved. 

Even dates are not simply a listing of 
holidays. For example, you learn that if 
you are in Paris November 25, “The 
girls who sew in the workrooms of the 
couture houses honor their patroness, 
Ste. Catherine with costume parties. Those 
who are still unmarried at 25 have the 
right to wear a traditional bonnet and 
kiss any man they can catch in the 
streets.” 

If you follow the races you can find 
horse racing any day in and around Paris. 
But the most fashionable races take place 
the last week in June — particularly the 
Prix des Drags, the peak of the season. 
The haute couture send their most beau- 
tiful mannikins in the most glamorous 

(Continued on Page 30) 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


Fiction, 
Non-Fic- 


All subjects considered. 
Poetry, Religious Studies, 
tion, Americana, etc 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW-YORK 17, N. Y. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


collec- 


The largest 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 
Rainbow Art Glass 
Blueg ate - Candles 
Early American 
Wood Decor 


Rustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


— 
MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
etc. They enable you to eam monéy for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MiLLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


Do you know 


a) SE 


the true story of the hermit of Buckingham Mountain? 
why the Ringing Rocks ring? r 
whose face Edward Hicks painted as the lion in his 


“Peaceable Kingdom?” 


“AREA CODE 215” by Walter Teller, just published by Atheneum, 
is subtitled “A Private Line in Bucks County.” 


Get your copy today at 


THE NEW DELAWARE BOOK SHOP 


49 W. Ferry Street 


New Hope, Pa. 


Tel.: 862-2452 
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a Eo (Cees re 
numbers of their summer collection while 
style-conscious Parisians compete with 
their own costumes. “Between the women 
and the thoroughbreds, the binoculars 
hardly know which way to turn. The 
Drags’ combination of beauty and horses 
has been a favorite one with painters 
from Manet, Degas and Toulouse-Lau- 
trec to Van Dongen and Dufy.” 

Don’t cancel an August passage be- 
cause you think the city will be deserted. 
The haute couture show their fall col- 
lections at the end of July and the be- 
ginning of August. Restaurants that form- 
erly shut down, open now to cash in on 
big-spending buyers. Furthermore Paris- 
ians now consider it chic to spend August 
in Paris since the fashionable resorts are 
overcrowded with tourists. 

What a comfort to know that traveling 
with children does not have to be a 
problem. A section so captioned points 
out where to find and what to pay a 
European student who wishes to share in 
family life and, also, to help with the 
children. 

Naturally Miss Barry mentions wicked, 
witty, glamorous Paris at night. Her sug- 
gestions are detailed, varied and even in- 
clude, under Very Special, such esoteric 
suggestions as: “Madame Arthur, 75-bis, 
rue des Martyrs (XVIII); ORNano 48-27. 
Practically a costume ball where, from 
10 p.m. on, the boys will be girls. The 
waiters add to the confusion by dressing 
like waitresses. 

Altogether irresistible, Miss Barry’s 
book reads like a fast-paced novel. Have 
you ever read a guide book that gave 
you an immediate urge to phone the 
nearest travel agency and book the fast- 
est jet? No Baedeker ever made me feel 
that way. But Paris Personal has that 
indefinable something that leaves me with 
one decision: shall it be Air France, or 
BOAC? 

A delicious chapter on food concludes 
with a list of principal cheeses. Here, for 
example, a lover of Brie de Meaux finds 
its origin to be Ile de France; its high 
season November-May; its sympathetic 
wines, Fleurie, Mercurey, Pomerol Mé- 
doc and Chinon. 

Chapters cover shops, galleries, mu- 
seums, bookshops, restaurants, where to 
walk and, finally, where to sit down. 
Here the author’s number one café turns 
out to be the Deux Maggots, on the 
corner of the Blvd. St. Germain and the 
Place St. Germain-des-Prés. Others pre- 
fer the Flore, a few yards away. These 
two small cafés saw the beginnings of 
surrealism and existentialism. They no 
doubt held more artists and intellectuals 
in the last half century than the nom- 
adic population of Provincetown, Green- 
wich Village, Carmel and New Hope laid 
end to end. Miss Barry mentions Mont- 
parnasse, the haunt of Kisling, Foujita, 
Man Ray, Hemingway and Kiki of Mont- 
parnasse. At the Café du Dome (108, 
Blvd. Montparnasse) the thrifty French 
and hoards of American converts, too 
impoverished for a full pack, may buy 
Gauloises by the piece. 
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First He: Called San Francisco today. Remark- 


able. Took seconds. Clear as a bell. 


Second He: Humph. | remember when it took 
many minutes. Had to shout. Frightful 
bore. Exasperating. 


Thanks to continuing research, telephone service 
has improved tremendously within a few short 
years. We’d be remiss if it hadn’t, for our goal has 
always been to bring you ever better and more 
useful services for your communication dollars. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Your neighbors enlarging your world through service and science 


IF YO 


STAPLER FABRICS 


Etra- shotnote tr tia kem shoppers... 

phat erence bebe 

R sti Drap CS OW 
Sal at $2.00 oa 


INVENTORY SPECIAL 


Upholstery and drapery remnants of decorator fabrics — priced 
according to length. Sale will be held on our first floor where you 
can shop at your leisure. 


Open Wednesday 9 ‘til 9 P.M. 
Also Saturday 9 ‘til 5:30 P.M. 


1224 Walnut Street * Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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produces several models from the 
PV544 to the elegant P1800 coupe. 
Saab concentrates on a single model 
the 93, and the power plant of this 
car is a three-cylinder two-cycle unit 
which drives through the front wheels. 
The Saab company commenced with 
license grants from Germany’s Auto 
Union concern for engine production, 
however since these early years im- 
provement and refinement has con- 
tinued. Local boy, George Taylor of 
Ottsville has plans to compete in hill- 
climbs and ice races with his Saab. 

There are, of course, many other 
cars from Europe, in luxury, touring, 
sports, economy, and mini-car cate- 
gories. However the best is yet to 
come. Sometime in the early summer 
of 1963 the German NSU company 
will introduce the first Wankel rotary 
engined car for public consumption. 
This is likely to be a small two-seat 
sports car, and will be of better than 
average finish and detail. The power- 
unit of this car will be the revolu- 
tionary rotary engine designed, as an 
exercise in mathematics, by Dr. Wan- 
kel. 

This engine has fewer moving parts 
than any other internal combustion 
engine, weighs less, delivers more 
power for less weight, and qualifies 
to be the interim between piston en- 
gines and turbine power units for 
automotive use. 

As an example, the Wankel engine 
in a car the size of a Rambler Am- 
erican, need be only half the displace- 
ment to provide the same power out- 
put as the Rambler’s present engine. 
The weight saving is even more as- 
tonishing; and according to reports 
reaching us from Europe, the fuel 
economy is 50 to 60 per cent better 
than comparable power units are now 
getting. This is one engineering dream 
that seems to have all advantages and 


no disadvantages. One other feature 
about the Wankel engine is the fact 
that it is extremely quiet in opera- 
tion. 

Turning away from Europe, tra- 
ditional center of the economy car, 
let us now look to the west and, for 
a moment, at the Japanese auto in- 
dustry. Although 1963 will not be a 
year of mass importation of Japanese 
cars, things are happening so fast 
within that country’s automobile in- 
dustry that in a few more years they 
may rival and even outsell the reign- 
ing European top dogs. 

Among Japanese cars of outstanding 
merit is the Honda, a name until 
now associated with the motor cycle 
world. After winning everything in 
sight with their world beating Honda 
motor cycles, the Honda concern has 
now produced two small sports cars 
utilizing engines so small that larger 
units are used on outboard motor- 
boats as a matter of course! Yet these 
tiny power plants produce prodigious 
quantities of power. It has long been 
known that in conventional internal 
combustion engines the motor cycle 
power plant has yielded the highest 
power outputs compared with dis- 
placement (internal cylinder capac- 
ity). Honda has now brought these 
qualities to the automobile with re- 
fined designs of his motor cycle en- 
gines and the results are seen in the 
two small sports cars now made under 
the Honda name. It may be that we 
will see two or three Honda cars rac- 
ing in SCCA Class H Production this 
year, and don’t be surprised if they 
show winning form. 


The New York International Auto- 
mobile Show in April will permit all 
of us to see the new cars, both do- 
mestic and foreign, under one roof. 
The selection and variety of models 
will surely satisfy the most fastidious 
new car buyer. One thing is certain 
— the small car is not going out of 
the picture. A 


THE DART STATION WAGONS — The more you look at them, the more 
you find to like. Pack it. Cruise it. Abuse it. Anything goes in a load-lovin’ 
Dart wagon. Shown above is The Dart 270 Wagon. 


|. M. JARRETT oto vork ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 
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AND COMMERCIAL 
INTERIORS 
Every Job Receives Same Expert Care 


TARLETON INTERIORS 


Sawmill & Aquetong Roads 
CARVERSVILLE, PA. 
297-5505 


Y/Y 


a solid che 
Drop Leaf Table 
Well constructed. In a rich, warm colour. 
Large enough to seat 8 people comfort- 
ably. The two swing legs at either end 
insure firmness and solidity when the 


table is open. Closed size, 44 x 24% in., 
Open, 70 x 44 in. 


Custom 
Furniture Shop 


CARL N. RIST & SONS, ROUTE 202 
NEW BRITAIN, PA. 348-4349 


Omber'gle 


ON THE CANAL 


Gifts 
Glassware 


Bavarian 
Crystal 


Imports 
Lamps 


Bar 
Accessories 


862-2929 


27 W. Mechanic New Hope, Pa. 
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SHY CY 
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believed in the truth, in ethics. He 
had even come to like Brod as a man 
to work for, and if he didn’t always 
approve of Brod as an “artist” or a 
writer, he felt a very definite kind of 
loyalty to him. 

But after the contributing of words, 
phrases and sentences led to the writ- 
ing of whole paragraphs and — be- 
yond that — whole chunks of articles 
and even a few complete short stories, 
and especially after Mrs. Cartwright 
had inadvertently singled out Melkins’ 
passages as superior to Cartwright’s 
passages, Shy Cy was much less shy 
than he had been, and much less 
prone to pooh-pooh his being credited 
with writing Cartwright’s “books.” 
There was no longer any definite de- 
nial, there was a smile now and a 
casual shrug of the shoulder, and 
sometimes there was a meaningful, 
“Ah, now, that isn’t a nice thing to 
say.” 

The more recognition, honors, priz- 
es and awards Broderick Cartwright 
received, the looser he got in his writ- 
ing, and the more he relied on Cyrus 
Melkins — even Mrs. Cartwright ad- 
mitted that much. And good old Shy 
Cy was there, thumb-in-the-dyke, car- 
rying-the-ball, meeting the deadline. 
Hitting the bottle earlier in the day 
now. Getting madder at the world he 
never made. And more and more hos- 
tile, inside himself, to the “guy taking 
all the credit” while he was doing the 
work. 

“Look, don’t kid me. I know you’re 
writing Brod Cartwright’s exposés 
these days,” one of the weisenheimers 
would say. 

“Now, now,” Cy would say. “I 
wouldn’t go so far as to say that. But 
I do what I can to help. For instance, 
take that piece in last week’s Low- 
Down...” 

“Yeah, I read it, and I'll bet you 
two double Scotch and sodas you 
wrote every word of it. It had your 
bite, boy.” 

“Gee, thanks,” Cy would say, “but 
Brod’s still getting his licks in on the 
old typewriter once in a while. He’s 
not a wash-out yet. Not yet, that is.” 

“I like the way you put things,” 
one of the gossip crowd would say. 
“You’re so modest.” 

“No,” Cy would say, “let’s not 
have any false immodesty. I do what 
I can and Brod does what he can. We 
do all right together. We’re a perfect 
team.” And then another drink and 
Cy would be saying, “Too bad I have 
to carry the whole team. I never 
could write my way very well, but 
now I can write his way better than 
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he can, and I’m getting sick and tired 
of it.” 

“Yeah, and you’d better not stick 
Brod’s neck out any further. The 
mobsters can’t read, but when their 
interpreters give them the run-down, 
they sorta get anti-intellectual. They 
like to rub out guys that get smarty- 
pants with them.” 

“The truth is the truth,” Cy would 
say. “I live for it and PII die for it.” 

Broderick Cartwright wasn’t slip- 
ping in any way professionally or 
financially, of course, and his writing 
wasn’t getting sloppy so as you could 
notice it in print. He was merely busi- 
er than ever and, using his head, let- 
ting some of the pressure fall off his 
shoulders onto Melkins’, which, he 
knew, could bear the traffic. The ex- 
posés the team was writing became 
sharper and sharper, more and more 
names were named, and more and 
more specific charges were hurled. 
Shy Cy was enjoying wielding the 
verbal axe and seeing the heads fall. 
And there was no doubting there was 
danger. Without being aware of it, 
Cartwright began to develop the scar- 
ed man’s habit of looking over his 
shoulder to see if he was being fol- 
lowed, and the forward thrust of his 
chin became more marked than ever. 


When the strike riots broke out on 
the waterfront and Cartwright realiz- 
ed he had to visit the docks not only 
to “gather the facts” but also to show 
his face, the editors of Low-Down 
insisted that he take at least four 
bodyguards with him, just in case. 
Cartwright refused to go unless he 
went unprotected. The “fearless cru- 
sader” knew that he must prove that 
he was fearless. Reluctantly the edi- 
tors and Cartwright’s family and 
friends let him go it alone. 


Nothing happened to Cartwright at 
the docks, at the pier entrances or in 
the bars, and when he returned to his 
study after a tough day he was pretty 
high on highballs and more than a 
little punchy from the rough and 
tumble interviewing. He knocked out 
his piece in less than an hour, and fell 
asleep on the studio couch. Melkins, 
in typing the story, made his usual 
changes. Brod had been factual 
enough in his reporting but, Cy 
thought, he hadn’t used enough 
sledgehammer blows and stiletto 
thrusts against the corrupt manipu- 
lators behind the scenes. The Melkins 
touch was what the piece needed to 
fix the fixers. Finishing his chore, Cy 
called a cab and delivered the manu- 
script to the offices of Low-Down. 
Then, free of the snoring Cartwright 
and free, temporarily, of any dead- 
line, Cy dropped into a 9th Avenue 
bar. 


traditional clothes for men 

casual wear for women 7 
£ > 
Tom Bass OR» 


TIGER HALL i ; 
518 MAIN ST. BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Charge accounts invited 

Open Thurs. eve until 8:30 


pom’ a Broag 


Foam 


Riding Instructions by appointment 
Horses Conditioned for 
HUNTING FIELD SHOW RING RACE TRACK 
Hunters for Sale 


BONNIE BROOK FARM 
JOE MOLONY 


Furlong, Pa. 598-7459 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Frouo, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO 
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SHY CY 
(Continued from Page 32) 

Why should I go on with this farce 
he kept thinking, drink after drink. 
Why put up with this glib, too-easy- 
to-do kind of writing? I was born for 
better things than this. “Yeah, sure,” 
he said to the bartender, “give me 
another. Straight this time. No water.” 

Three days later Cyrus Melkins was 
still on 9th Avenue, gulping it down 
straight and chasing it with self-pity. 
Low-Down had hit the streets, and 


the bars were buzzing with talk about | 


the sensational waterfront piece. How 
could anyone have the guts to write 
a thing like that? How could anyone 
stick out his heart to the trigger-men 
and say, “Here!”? Whenever people 
mentioned the piece, pro or con, the 
big ears of Shy Cy perked up, rabbit- 
like, and as drink followed drink, he 
felt prouder and prouder of having 
helped cause all this talk. “Isn’t that 
Brod Cartwright over there at the 
bar?” someone finally said, and shy 
little Cyrus Melkins almost fell off the 
stool as he spun around to see who 
his admirer was. Then, pulling him- 
self together and seeing the bartender 
eyeing him, he said, “Give me an- 
other. Double. No water.” 

“Think you can handle it?” 

“Sure, sure.” 

“Okay, but this is your last.” 

Cy had his last double-without- 
water and then, trying hard for digni- 
ty, managed to mosey his way out 
onto the Avenue. He wasn’t aware of 
much more than the fact that he was 
trying to place one foot after the 
other and make it up to the corner, 
where he knew he could catch a cab. 
He wasn’t aware that two men were 
following him up the street, and when 
he turned into an alley for a mement 
of natural urgency, he wesn’t aware 
of the footsteps bebizu him. Turning 
back toward the street he was sudden- 
ly — awful, suddenly — aware of 
the faces in front of him. “Oh,” he 
said “Hello.” 

“Hi,” one of the faces said. 

“Hi,” the other face said. “Are you 
Brod Cartwright?” 

“Yeah, sure,” Cyrus Melkins said. 
‘Pm Brod Cartwright. So what?” 

“You mean you're the guy that 
writes them pieces for Low-Down?” 

“Sure. Everybody knows that. Why 
do you ask?” 

There was no answer that anyone 
could hear. Cyrus Melkins was again 
unaware of anything — except a sud- 
den, sharp, but momentary pain in 
his chest, and the sour-sweet smell of 
gun smoke as it drifted up out of the 
alley and over the small area of the 
city that would soon swallow this 
smell among its many others. A 
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arch is everybody’s least favorite 
month. 

For good reasons — most of them 
bad. Fearful fogs, snow and ice, rain 
and sleet, bitter cold, sudden thaws 
and subsequent floods and, the cruel- 
est blow of all, false promises of 
Spring. 

March is the month of indecision. 
It invites one and all to play guessing 
games they haven’t a chance of win- 
ning. If it comes in like a lamb will 
it go out like like a lion? Or will it 
cross up the old proverb just for 
spite? 

Perhaps March can’t help being 
like that. It was named for Mars, in 
Roman mythology the god of war. 
Mars didn’t like people. He could dish 
it out but he couldn’t take it. When 
he was wounded by a mere mortal he 
swore eternal vengeance. Hence, the 
wiles and smiles of his month are not 
to be trusted for more than ten 
minutes. 

The expression “mad as a March 
hare” is often interpreted to mean 
that rabbits go out of their minds then 
over the weather. Actually, they are 
just giddy with love. This is hard for 
people to understand because, as 
everyone knows, March is an un- 
lucky month for marriages. A cold in 
the head is not conducive to honey- 
moon bliss. 

The famous Blizzard of ’88 arrived 
in March. When else? This year marks 
the 75th anniversary of that “big 
snowfall,” as the newspapers modest- 
ly headlined it at the time. It came on 
March 12th, and true to the month’s 
reputation for sneakiness the day be- 
fore was rather mild. It all started 
with a light rain which changed to 
sleet and then to snow as the tempera- 
ture dropped toward the zero mark. 
It snowed for two days, and the aver- 
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age fall in this area was about 20 
inches. 

Not satisfied with that, March glee- 
fully churned up a super-duper wind. 
This whipped the snow into deep 
drifts, clogging highways and railroad 
tracks, and tore down telegraph wires, 
isolating great cities and villages alike. 

What next? Why, March was so 
pleased with the havoc it had wrought 
that it turned on a beaming face and 
before long it was hard to tell a road 
from an overflowing creek. This gave 
rise to a now much-worn story: 

A lounger on the porch of a coun- 
try store watched a friend slogging 
through mud up to his shoulders. 
“Kind of hard going, ain’t it, Hiram?” 
he yelled. “Not too hard on me,” 
came the reply. “But the horse I’m 
riding is darned near tuckered out.” 

The current Old Farmer’s Almanac, 
which has been dispensing weather 
predictions, astronomical calculations 
and the like since 1793, picks out two 
days in March, 1963 as being espe- 
cially unlucky: the 6th and the 8th. 
It doesn’t state why. But for centuries 
the even numbers have been consid- 
ered to harbor all sorts of bad luck, 
so watch out for double trouble this 
year. The Almanac evidently assumes 
that it isn’t necessary to remind you 
to keep your fingers crossed on the 
13th, an odd number which got into 
bad company long ago. 

Very few poets have been able to 
find kind words about March. More 
than one has pointed out that it is a 
teaser — a siren one day, a demon 
the next. Obvious-minded as all get 
out, the poets say that in March you 
can expect snow and blow, haze and 
glaze, chills with frills, hail to flail 
and temperatures to freeze the bees 
and chap the knees. Or, trickery 
again, “March tempts the buds to 
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dine on sun, then nips them harshly 
just for fun.” 

Tales about the March winds would 
fill a book. A tall one tells about a 
March wind so vicious it blew the 
feathers right off the chickens, caus- 
ing them to catch their death of cold. 
It then turned pranky and blew the 
feathers point end into hogs a mile 
away. Swine with feathers on one side 
only are quite a sight. . Upsets the 
hogs, too. About the only way they 
can get ’em off is to rub up against 
their cousins, the razorbacks. 


March and skunks go together. The 
chicken-stealing critters emerge from 
wherever they’ve been, causing great 
consternation when met unexpectedly. 
Owners of black and white cats have 
been known to make the mistake — 
but only once — of attempting to 
pick up what they think is the family 
pet. 


The country-bred woman turns and 
flees at the sight of a skunk. Her city 
sisters on a rural outing are sometimes 
foolhardy in their innocence. One of 
these cried with pity over the predica- 
ment of a skunk which had investi- 
gated the leavings in a tin can too far. 
He or she was unable to back out 
again. The city woman went to the 
rescue. She grasped the tin can in one 
hand and the skunk in the other and 
yanked. Turned out all right, too. No 
damage done that didn’t come out in 
the wash. 


If a family of skunks takes up resi- 
dence under your house, it is not wise 
to try to poke them out with a pole. 
Polecats they may be, but they hate 
poles. The thing to do, say the old- 
timers, is to write °em a note and ask 
them pretty-please to go elsewhere — 
preferably in the next county. The 
chances are that they'll oblige. 
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Expect anything at the end of 
March. It may frolic like a lamb or 
roar like a lion, and has been known 
to do both within twenty-four hours. 
On the other hand, it just might live 
up to the old saying that “March bor- 
rows its last three days from April.” 
Wet ones, naturally. 

But wait a minute. This isn’t tele- 
vision where the heroes are lily-white 
and the villains the blackest to be 
found this side of Gehenna. March 
has its good points in spite of itself. 
—tThe brave little crocuses burst forth 

and thumb their pretty noses at 

anything March still has up its 
sleeve. 

—tThe azaleas bloom — in Alabama. 

—The maple sap begins to run to 
provide syrup for pancakes. 

—The groundhogs come out in force 
and stay out. That must mean 
something. A vote of confidence, 
we hope. 

—RMarch snows, like old women’s 
dancing, do not last long. 

—*“A bushel of March dust is worth 
a king’s ransom,” goes a proverb 
acknowledging the need of winds 
to insure good crops. 

—Shakespeare paid tribute to “Daffo- 
dils that come before the swallow 
dares, and take the winds of March 
with beauty.” 


—The full “worm” moon arrives on 
March 10th, pleasing gardeners 
who can’t wait to get out and dig 
— and little boys of all ages who 
long to go fishing. 

—March 13th does not come on a 
Friday this year. 

—St. Joseph’s Day, the 19th, brings 
the swallows. According to a Scan- 
dinavian legend, a swallow hovered 
over the Cross crying consolingly, 
hence became known as the bird of 
consolation. To injure one brings 
wrath upon your home. It is still 
considered a sign of good luck if 
a swallow builds its nest under the 
eaves of a dwelling. Keep in mind, 
however, that “one swallow does 
not make a summer.” Hold back 
your rejoicing until you see a flock 
of them. 

—Spring arrives officially on March 
21st. To welcome it with cheers, 
get up at 3:20 a.m. 

The lesson of life is to “take the 
bitter with the better.” A poem learned 
in school nearly seventy years ago by 
a Bucks County resident illustrates 
this well: 

“Oh March that blusters,/ And 

March that blows,/ What color 

under your footsteps grows./ Beau- 

ty you summon from winter snows, 

/For ' you are the pathway that 

leads to the rose.” A 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


at the other end, four or five of their 
children all around — little Lucretia 
in a high chair! Ah yes, it was a 
merry picture!” 

“I always left a basket of berries 
— or some flowers off the mountain, 
and never got caught! Then there was 
that terrible winter of 1828, yes ex- 
actly twenty years ago, when Samuel, 
Martha and Jacob — three of her 
children — all died. Perhaps I could 
have saved their lives. I left the herbs 
at the kitchen door. Again and again 
I left them. Mary must have known 
it was I. But — that is past long ago.” 

“Yes what tragedies you have had!” 
“How good you people in the valley 
can be to each other! When your 
neighbor is sick you will lay aside 
your own work to nurse him. When 
his barn burns down you will rush in 
the flames at the risk of your lives to 
save his cattle, and then help him to 
build another. You do it freely for 
I have seen it. You can be brave and 
kind! Why do you sometimes love 
each other, and sometimes hate?” 

Albert Large stroked his long 
beard. 

The answer! That is what I’m look- 
ing for.” 

If Albert Large boasted to himself, 
at times, of his ability to live the 
cave-man’s life, it was not from any 
professional pride. He was not show- 
ing off and saying to the people of 
the valley “Look! How useless are all 
your ways!” for he made use of sev- 
eral products of that civilization which 
he shunned. There were two rooms to 
his cave; in the outer, which was the 
kitchen, he had built a fireplace, and 
equipped it with pots, pans, dishes 
and glassware; the inner, which he 
called his bedroom, he had furnish- 
ed with a comfortable chair, shelves 
for books and a mattress with springs. 
He had made these two rooms by 
building a wall of masonry inside the 
cave, and he had lined it entirely 
with timber and plaster, making it 
quite moisture proof. 

Also, the cave was shielded above 
by the mass of the mountain, with 
only a small aperture for entrance, 
so the temperature was moderate 
throughout the year, neither too cold 
in winter, nor too hot in summer. 
Its only disadvantage was that the 
ceiling was too low for a man to 
stand upright. 


The cave was a perfect place for 
concealment, for when a stone was 
rolled across the entrance, no one 
would suspect its existence. But its 
safety only partly explains the phen- 
omenon of Albert’s living here, hid- 


den, for forty years. The place was 
hot remote, nor inaccessible. During 
the pleasant months the Wolf Rocks 
were a favorite rendezvous for 
picnicers, even lovers. From within 
the cave, Albert could hear of the 
happenings of the outside world, and 
listen to the laughter of young 
couples. Albert Large was a genius. 
He was unlike any other hermit who 
ever lived. In every age, certain men 
have sought the solitary life; re- 
nouncing the world; they fled its 
pleasures as well as its griefs, but they 
did not endeavor to conceal them- 
selves. They were often looked upon 
as holy men, and were visited by 
pious folk who brought them food 
and clothing. 


But Albert Large, except for visits 
he made to other places, no doubt to 
Indian settlements further west, lived 
in entire isolation. He was totally de- 
pendent on his own resources for 
food, clothing and even spiritual 
needs. How did he survive? Un- 
doubtedly he paid visits to a town 
now and then. But it was always to 
some place far enough away, and 
never so often repeated that curios- 
ity about him could be aroused. The 
presence of salt, sugar and coffee, as 
well as other objects referred to, 
proved he made these trips. Never- 
theless, Albert was a genius. 


The explanation is that Albert 
Large had, first — such strength and 
perfect health that illness never af- 
fected the procedure of his life; 
second — such remarkable intelli- 
gence, call it natural resourcefulness 
or what you will, that he was able to 
supply himself, not only with all his 
physical needs, like food, water, medi- 
cines, heat and clothes, but also with 
his spiritual needs, for he never could 
have endured this solitude, for so 
many years, without great strength of 
mind and fortitude of spirit. He had 
books and studies — what became of 
them is one of the mysteries of his 
subsequent life. 


But why did he conceal himself? 
Why did he not wish to communicate 
with his fellow men? The answer to 
the first is this: he wanted constantly 
to be near Mary, unknown to her. 
The only personal interest he main- 
tained all those forty years, was cen- 
tered in Mary Paxson Johnson and 
her family. With a loyalty that trans- 
cended the years he kept watch over 
her, watched her children come and 
go, nine of them — five dying in 
childhood, four living to grow up, 
marry and find new homes. He watch- 
ed over them as long as they lived 
below his mountain refuge. Then, a 
few years after, the Johnsons moved 
away. Not far, but out of sight at 
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least. Then Albert grew despondent, 
and with that, less cautious of his 
concealment, less careful. 

And why did he not communicate 
with his fellow men? When Albert 
Large first forsook the life of the 
average man, he was for a time bitter 
over his disappointment in love. But 
bitterness soon gave way to resigna- 
tion. He was a mystic. He had been 
raised in a Quaker community, among 
people who practiced the contempla- 
tive life, and aloofness from the 
world. So the quiet meditative life 
was not new to him. Save for this 
Quaker influence he might have be- 


come an anchorite in the medieval 
tradition, an ascetic seeking solace in 
religious devotions; but, being of an 
independent mind, he became a phil- 
osopher instead, and spent his time in 
interested observation. He viewed 
human life with the same detachment 
as he viewed the life of the wilds, 
nature. Seeing, but unseen, listening, 
but speaking not. He could learn, and 
in that learning found peace. 

Just before the time of which we 
have been speaking, that is—previous 
to this eventful evening (as it proved) 
of April 1858, or about ten years 
after the discovery of Albert Large 
on top of the limekiln, and his second 
disappearance, certain occurrences of 
a suspicious kind began to disturb 
the farmers of the region. One day 
several small children went up the 
mountain to pick arbutus. One of 
them, a little girl, strayed further than 
the rest, and came running back, 
frightened almost to death, and 
screaming “I saw a wild man, a wild 
man of the woods! He had a beard 
that hung to the ground.” 

This was passed off, by the older 
folks, at first as the workings of a 
litle girl’s imagination. But soon after, 
a negro quarryman named William 
Kennard, looking for a tree which he 
could chop down for some fence 
posts, happened to pass by the Wolf 
Rocks. Here he heard an uncanny 
noise “like the dragging of a kettle by 
a chain,” to quote his words, coming 
from within the rocks. Stopping, he 
then saw a frightful bearded face 
which he mistook for the Devil, and 
then ran for his life, shouting, when 
he got home “I’ve seen de debbil, de 
debbil hisself.” 

This time the story was believed, 
at least by the colored population of 
the township. Others, less credulous, 
linked the apparition with stories of 
outlaws, counterfeiters and robbers 
who were said to have a rendezvous 
in the mountain. Fearsomely, every 
now and then, some of the quarry 
people would skirt the base of the 
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mountain, looking for someone they 


hoped they wouldn’t find. Finally, 
while they did not see the devil, they 
saw smoke — blue smoke mounting 
from the Wolf Rocks. Then they 
organized a posse. 

And this happened on the very 
night Albert sat ruminating on the lot 
of the people in the valley. 

Suddenly his thoughts were arrested 
by the sounds of the men approaching 
from below. Quickly he crouched on 
all fours and crept inside his cave, 
rolling the stone across the entrance. 
Yes, he had been increasingly care- 
less the last year. Possibly his ad- 
vancing age, he was about fifty-eight, 
made him less alert and more for- 
getful. He had been using wet wood 
and allowing his fire to smoke, and 
the blue fumes had risen over the 
rocks like a beacon, proving to all the 
valley that someone was living there. 

In a few minutes the quarrymen, 
led by William Kennard, were at the 
spot, with crow bars, augurs and 
other quarrymen’s tools, beating on 
and prying at the rocks, from the 
crevices of which came the smoke. 

“Come outta there, you debbil, or 
we'll blow you out,” called one of 
them. 

“Come outta dere, you man or 
debbil,” yelled another. 

“Show yourself, whoebber you are 
dere, show yourself.” 

To prove that they meant business, 
they started a fire near his entrance 
and piled huge logs on it. 

Albert Large rolled away the stone 
and showed his great hairy, bearded 
head. The negro band fell back an 
instant, but, encouraged by their 
numbers, stuck to their weapons. 

Albert came out and revealed him- 
self to be a man. “I’m Albert Large,” 
he said, “What do you want me for?” 

They knew he spoke the truth. The 
story of his discovery ten years before 
was dramatic enough to be still re- 
membered. They were nonplussed. 
They had come in numbers to catch 
a devil, or at least an outlaw. What 
they found was a saintly old man. 

“What you doin’ scarin people?” 
one of them asked. 

“What you hidin’ here fo?” asked 
another. 

Albert gave them no answer, and 
finally, their curiosity about “de deb- 
bil” satisfied they left him in peace. 

But Albert Large’s life as a hermit 
in the Wolf Rocks was ended. The 
news of his final discovery spread like 
a forest fire throughout the country. 
The next day his cave was visited 
by everyone in the neighborhood, and 
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within a week, a seemingly endless 
line of curiosity seekers filed past the 
cave. They came from many miles 
distant. The roads leading to Buck- 
ingham Mountain were choked with 
vehicles. In every inn and tavern 
within a radius of twenty-five miles 
the discovery of a hermit who had 
lived concealed for forty years was 
the uppermost topic of conversation. 
Newspapers throughout the United 
States published his story; even in 
England a highly garnished version 
was reported. 

For a few days Albert Large at- 
tempted to play the part — that of a 
hermit visited by pilgrims — which 
the public had forced upon him. He 
was too bewildered to know what 
else to do. He allowed his visitors to 
look inside his cave; he answered 
their questions, but he was not a seek- 
er after fame, and found it unendur- 
able. 

Among those to seek him out was 
Mary Johnson. When she arrived, Al- 
bert was seated, despondent, on a rock 
beside the entrance to his cave “Yes,” 
he was saying for the hundredth 
time to one of the sightseers, “I 
lived here alone for forty years. You 
can go in if you want to. Where did 
I get my water? Down åt the spring at 
the foot of the mountain. Yes, I al- 
ways went at night.” He didn’t look 
at them, as he answered, but gazed 
down at his feet, utterly dejected. 
Then, suddenly, he sensed a ‘presence 
which made him glance up, and he 
saw Mary. She was dressed in her 
grey Quaker clothes with bonnet and 
shawl. 

He arose, in great confusion. 
“Mary” he exclaimed — “is it thou?” 

She looked at him in wonder. She 
had not seen him for ten years, not 
since the time he lay unconscious in 
her kitchen; she had really not seen 
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him for forty years. Thus, this un- 
couth, huge, although bent figure of 
a man with a beard flowing down to 
his waist made a startling impression 
on her. For a full minute they gazed 
upon each other. Finally Mary was 
able to reply. 

“Yes Albert, I — William and I, 
wanted to come and invite thee to our 
house. We thought, perhaps, thou 
wouldn’t care to live here any longer.” 

“It is true” said Albert “I can’t 
stay here. I know that.” 

“Thou canst make thy home with 
us,” continued Mary, “We are alone 
now. The children have all left.” 

“I am getting old,” said Albert “I 
am a strange man, and I would be a 
burden.” 

“No!” his friend replied. “Remem- 
ber we used to study botany together? 
Surely we can go on!” 

“There is no end to the study of 
life,’ responded Albert. He seemed 
to hesitate. 

“Come away from here,” urged 
Mary, in a voice almost of command. 
“Come away from all these strangers 
who must pester thee. For a while at 
least. Get thy clothes and books. 
William is waiting in the carriage 
down below!” 

Albert turned and went in his cave, 
returning with a handbag. “This is 
all I need,” he said in explanation, “I 
had to hide my books and papers. I 
will get them another time.” 

The two walked slowly down the 
mountainside, just two old people 
whose lives had taken different paths, 
and now somehow had come together. 
Albert Large lived with the Johnsons 
for a short time, but he was restless. 
He had lived the solitary life too long 
and could endure no other. Within a 
year he disappeared again, this time, 
as far as the people of the valley 
knew, forever. A 


Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family, designed and built to suit 
your needs and incorporating your “pet 
ideas” on the site of your choice? Then 
See 


Pae TEAN 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 


Since 1909 
56 S. Main St. 348-4320 Doylestown 
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Dear Jonathan: 

Finally getting around to answer- 
ing your last letter, I must admit, as 
one misanthrope to another, that I 
have recently been somewhat lax in 


my misanthropy. Frankly, like a 
damned fool I have been going 
around loving people. From the sav- 
age indignation at the bottom of your 
lacerated heart, try to forgive me if 
you can: my behavior here of late 
has been one big mistake, and I am 
ready now to take what is coming to 
me — the black ball at the Together- 
ness Club, exile to Skid Row, con- 
signment to Hell and the torture of 
an interminable reading of Dale 
Carnegie and Emily Post. 

I came to my senses quite suddenly 
some weeks after having spent con- 
siderable time in a fruitless search for 
Tom, Dick and Harry. As you once 
said, all your love is toward indi- 
viduals, that you hate and detest the 
animal called man, although you 
heartily love Tom, Dick and Harry. 

Well, I was looking for Tom, Dick 
and Harry because I was lonely for a 
human being, because in my loneli- 
ness I wanted to love someone. But 
among all the millions of ciphers in 
the world it is practically impossible 
to find one single human being. You 
wouldn’t believe it — but then again 
maybe you would. When I finally 
found Tom, Dick and Harry, where 
do you suppose they were? Hidden 
away in the lotus land of suburbia, 
and glued to the television screen in 
one amorphous mass! You couldn’t 
tell one from the other except by ask- 
ing to see their Social Security cards, 
Draft Board cards, union cards, auto- 
mobile licenses, time-clock badges, 
and other such handy numerical 
marks of differentiation. 

By the time I had unscrambled 
them from the idiot box (the “fights” 
were over by then) long enough to 
examine their identification cards and 
recognize them as separate entities, if 
not as human beings, I was hit by my 
first surprise. All three of them — 
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An Open 


Jonathan 


and they can’t be over 35 or 40 — 
kept calling their wives “Mother,” or 
even worse, “Mom” or “Mommie.” 
This was a far cry from the loving 
obscenities, the affectionate four-letter 
words, that we were accustomed to 
in the old days — remember? The 
wives, by the way, struck me as being 
about as sexless as sawdust, though 
they kept fixing their hair and “do- 
ing” their faces. While they sat as if 
permanently attached to their chairs, 
they issued commands to their hus- 
bands — “Light me a cigarette!” — 
“Make me a drink!” — “Get me a 
sandwich!” — “Feed the cat!” And 
when a husband dared to say as much 
as “Gee whiz!” or “Gosh!” (“Damn” 
was absolutely out of the question), 
the answer was invariably an angry, 
“Watch your language! There are 
ladies present!” 

What struck me as curious about 
the housewives was that their conver- 
sation was largely about equal rights 
for women, a fact that led me to re- 
call the days when men (an anach- 
ronism) kept their women barefooted 
and pregnant and usually quartered 
them in the barn with the sheep. Now- 
adays the women live in the master 
bedroom and their husbands are the 
sheep. 

The sheep — I mean the men — 
spoke mostly about money matters — 
taxes; the high cost of living; the 
higher cost of dying; the good, though 
inflated, dollars thrown away on for- 
eign wars and foreign aid, increasing 
postal rates, exorbitant campaign ex- 
penditures at election time, and so on. 
They said they weren’t personally in- 
terested in money, but in security. 
They explained away all sorts of un- 
pleasant things with that one word, 
security — lies to employers, betrayal 
of colleagues, cruelties to the needy. 
Yet despite all their talk about securi- 
ty they kept biting their nails and 
complaining about their ulcers, shak- 
ing all the while like the jelly on the 
plate in the song about Sister Kate, 
the shimmy gal. 


Letter To 


Swift 


By Earl Mohn 


When I asked the three citizens to 
explain what the present war is all 
about (yes, Jonathan there’s a war 
going on somewhere, as usual) they 
gave me That Look and collectively 
called me a coward for not being 
“over there with the boys and pitching 
in.” They had families to worry about, 
they said, apparently completely for- 
getting that I too had a household 
to support. 

At this point I couldn’t help pic- 
turing all those dust-gathering deco- 
rations I was given for one of the 
wars I attended, and like the proudest 
of the proud, drawing myself up to 
the full height of indignity, I gave 
Tom, Dick and Harry my best super- 
patriot frown, and said, “I come from 
a long line of patriots. Relatives of 
mine have fought on every side of 
every war that’s been fought — so 
there!” 


And with this they gave me the 
door and called the police, to tell 
them to keep an eye and ear on me. 
In these days, Jonathan, one demo- 
cracy-loving citizen after another re- 
ports on his ever-loving neighbor. A 
man must be careful of the way he 
wears his ideas, or his neckties. If he 
doesn’t buy certain gadgets or if he is 
found with the wrong reading matter, 
he is told to go back where he came 
from — a difficult feat, seeing that his 
ancestors were on the passenger list 
of the first respectable ark to come 
to these shores. 


The truth is that most of the citi- 
zens who are thus told off — in the 
go-back-where-you-came-from man- 
ner — are people who live in houses 
built by their ancestors in the 17th 
or 18th century. If they are to go 
back where they came from, they can 
only go back to where they are, un- 
less, of course, the elegant old man- 
sions have been torn down to make 
way for a totalitarian housing project: 
look-alike houses for look-alike peo- 
ple. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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PRICE CUT 


You have a happy combination of ranch 
and 2-story living in this custom-built 
stone and masonry house in most desir- 
able area. Convenient to excellent 
schools. Set well back from the road, on 
1% acres, the house has spacious living 
room, fireplace, dining room, modern 
kitchen, 2 corner bedrooms and tiled 
bath above. Full basement; hot water 
heat. 2-car garage. Covered patio, 16x 
32. Price drastically cut to $24,900. 


gg Reo on. Splendid value in a fine community. 
J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR 
30 S. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN 348-3558 


TINICUM TOWNSHIP 


Beautiful country; beautiful views! 
A remodeled 4 bedroom Colonial 
stone house by 4 high acres. Spa- 
cious living room and dining 
room, log burning fireplaces, ori- 
ginal charm. Modern filtered swim- 
ming pool, tennis court. $39,500. 


WYNNE JAMES. JR. Kesho 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: 348-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


Specializing in 
WILLIAM C. HEISE Country Property 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. EALT 
KEystone 6-5404 R OR 


RICHBORO, PA. EL 7-3543 


CHARMING COLONIAL HOME WITH KENNELS 


Large pine panelled kitchen, attractive living room with 
heatilator fireplace, dining room, 3 pretty bedrooms, 
very modern bath. Barn, garage, kennel, utility building. 
Over one fenced acre with tall shade. In a convenient 
location. Owner transferred and leaving a lucrative 
kennel business. $26,750. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


Route 611, Warrington, Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove DI 3-0700 
p 
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JONATHAN SMITH 


(Continued from Page 39) 


I visited one of these newfangled, 
prefab, American-know-how, assem- 
bly-line, saves-time, saves-money, 
saves-taste housing projects soon after 
Tom, Dick and Harry had shown me 
the door. In an effort to do penance 
and prove myself a good Joe, I went 
to see my old friend John Doe, who 
is annually voted Mr. Average Man, 
or the Man Most Likely to Stay Me- 
diocre. I found John in the kitchen, 
drinking beer with Robert Roe. I 
hadn’t had a drink, and to my sober 
eyes the two looked as much like 
twins as if they had crawled out from 
under the same rubber stamp. 

John was in an expansive mood, 
the beer was talking, and he was ex- 
pounding on democracy, American- 
ism and other dangerous topics. “Bob, 
I tell you I’m proud to be an Ameri- 
can, proud to live in a country where 
the human being has dignity and cer- 
tain in — alien — able rights.” With 
the word inalienable John had some 
trouble; it may have been the beer. 
But what he said sounded all very fine 
and I assured him, “Okay by me.” But 
then he no sooner said, “It’s a coun- 
try where a guy can be different and 
still get along,” when he pointed out 
the window and said, “There’s that 
screwball, Sam Smith. Look at the 
crazy hat he’s wearing. Why can’t he 
wear the same kind of hat other guys 
do? He’s getting out of his new Euro- 
pa. American cars aren’t good enough 
for him — says they have no style — 
says they’re just big shiny, hollow 
glamour buses.” 

“Yeah,” said Bob, “and if he does- 
n’t like it here, he knows what he can 
do.” “Yeah,” said John, “the guy 
reads too much. Reading ain’t good 
for you, ‘cept in small doses. I read 
Pronto. Gives me all the facts I need. 
Yeah, Sam reads too much, and d’yuh 
know, he doesn’t even have a wash- 
ing machine for his wife. She does 
the laundry by hand. Selfish jerk!” 

I’m afraid I won’t be seeing much 
of John and Bob (I don’t care for 
their brand of beer anyway), because 
I opened my big mouth once too 
often. It happened when Bob was 
talking about his new son. “I’m not 
done raising hell with that hospital 
yet,” he said, pounding the refriger- 
ator top with the bottom of his throw- 
away beer bottle. “First off they want- 
ed to put the wife in a room with one 
of Bobbie Kennedy’s ebony friends 
from the south. I catch that in time 
to stop it. Then when I go to bring 
the wife and offspring home they 
damned near gave us a Jewish kid! 
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REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


START FROM SCRATCH! For re- 
modeler’s. A traditional brick school 
house, in exceptionally good condition 
and beautiful setting, also very accessi- 
ble. Only $8,750. 


© 
Poke telid 


348-3508 


sartori 


DOYLESTOWN 


CENTURY OLD 


Lovely tree lined drive, 1-1/3 acres of 
lawn, and space galore. On the first floor 
there is a living room, den, powder 
room, dining room, and kitchen. The 
second floor has 4 bedrooms and 2 baths. 
There are 4 unheated room on the third 
floor. Convenient to schools, churches, 
pool, etc. Asking $36,500. 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5012 


A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 
Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


HYatt 3-3657 CYpress 5-1181 
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Hell! is that any way to run a re- 
spectable place?” 

“Funny,” I said, “they always give 
my wife and me a Jewish baby. And 
we love every one of our children.” 
But I should have known better, 
Jonathan. That did it. With that one 
gag I became an unspeakable un- 
touchable, and I was almost shown 
the door again and told to go drink 
my beer elsewhere, but John and Bob 
still had some things to say. “You 
mean your wife?” said John. “Gee, 
we didn’t know. Sorry to hear it.” 
And Bob said, “You understand this 
is nothing against you. You can’t 
help what your wife is. You're all 


right personally” — (“Gee, thanks,” 
I almost said, but wisely held my 
tongue for once) — “but you should 


have used your head before you got 
married.” 

Once more I restrained myself, re- 
sisting the temptation to say, “But 
my wife doesn’t look Jewish.” Their 
tough hides wouldn’t have felt the 
subtle needle. 

When we said goodnight, the tone 
of my host’s conversational amenities 
suggested to me that he was trying to 
say, “Don’t take it too hard, old boy. 
You can always go and drink Pass- 
over wine with the rabbi.” “I’m grate- 
ful, though, to John and Bob for that 
evening. I learned that a moderate 
amount of intelligence and a sense of 
humor can be quite a liability these 
days. From now on, Jonathan, I’m a 
stupid sourpuss, one of the mindless 
masses who wait for miracles with the 
voluptuous patience of an inert log. 
(Have you ever noticed Jonathan, 
that everybody talks about the masses 
but no one ever admits he is a mem- 
ber thereof?) 

So I’ve learned my lesson, Jona- 
than. I’m coming back to the fold — 
if you and all your fellow misan- 
thropes will have me, considering how 
badly I strayed from the straight and 
narrow path. How silly of me to have 
gone around trying to love human 
beings when they have apparently 
disappeared from the face of the 
earth, leaving behind them only walk- 
ing clichés too numerous to mention. 

But then maybe I am the one who 
is wrong, believing as I do — or did 
— in life, liberty, the pursuit of 
happiness, equal rights, free enter- 
prise, initiative, imagination, vision, 
love, courage and gayety and all 
things correlative. Maybe I should 
have my head examined, or maybe I 
should have it removed? Only you 
would know, Jonathan, father of Gul- 
liver and maker of A Modest Propos- 
al. 


Yours, most misanthropically, 
Jonathan Wormwood 


THIS IS IT... 


The perfect point stone country house 
of Bucks County on over 4 acres, is a 
beauty. Large living room with fireplace, 
dining room with walk-in fireplace, open 
beams — delightful modern kitchen. On 
2nd floor 2 bedrooms with fireplace, 2 
baths. Two-car garage, beautiful lawn, 
trees and shade. $32,000. 


F. LOUIS FITTING 
40 West Bridge St. 
New Hope, Pa. 


Swing into spring with plans for a new 

custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 

Build the home you want in the country 

you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 

community just outside of Doylestown. 

Make your dream-house a reality! 
Phone: 348-4862 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


Developer & Builder 
Phone: FI 8-4862 
242 Wood Street Doylestown, Pa. 
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dates, but this is out of the question. 

The word is out that Beckert is 
willing to forgive and forget if the 
United Republicans divest themselves 
of the leadership of Boyer and for- 
mer County Chairman Fred Ziegler. 

All things considered another pri- 
mary fight is a distinct possibility. 
There is little doubt here, or any- 
where for that matter, that should the 
United Republicans take the field, 
they will be easily dispatched. How- 
ever, the certainty of defeat has not 
stopped the leaders of this group in 
the past. 

As of this writing two former Al- 
liance supporters have declared them- 
selves candidates for county commis- 
sioner. One is County Treasurer Ray- 
mond Bassett of Newtown, whose 
term is up next January. State law 
forbids county treasurers to succeed 
themselves, so if Bassett does not get 
the nomination, he will probably be 
out of politics for awhile at least. 

The other hopeful is Langhorne 
dairy farmer Joseph O. Canby, for- 
mer chairman of the Alliance. 

It is highly unlikely that Boyer will 
run again without the organization 
support he can’t possibly get. 

Thus far Commissioner John J. 
Bodley has not declared himself a 
candidate for relection. To all ques- 
tions about his political future, he re- 
plies with a “no comment.” 

The guess is here that Bodley would 
like to run, but that he is not quite 
sure he can get the party backing. It 
is worth nothing that he turned. up in 
Harrisburg for the $100-a-plate Scran- 
ton victory dinner along with his wife, 
Roberta, who was quite active in the 
Alliance drive. A man who is about 
to retire from politics does not nor- 
mally throw money around just for 
the hell of it. 

Best guess on Bodley is that he will 
run and get the party endorsement. 
For while he is not exactly universally 
admired by Republican politicians, he 
has proved himself to be in the past 
a highly dangerous primary opponent, 
with or without organization support. 

Without belaboring the obvious, it 
is as certain as such things can be 
that Canby will get the party nod be- 
fore Bassett. 
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Politics in Bucks 
— Republicans 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Register of Wills, William J. 
Veitch, an assistant county chairman, 
has indicated he would not be ad- 
verse to running for commissioner, 
but in his case discretion should prove 
the better part of valor, and he will 
go on the state payroll in some well 
paid capacity or other. 

Veitch, the Bristol Township lead- 
er, made the switch from Boyer to 
Beckert a trifle too late to suit many 
of those around Beckert, and for that 
matter, Beckert himself. His chances 
of being a county commissioner are 
slim to the point of nonexistence. 

Of more than passing interest right 
now is the Bucks County Court, soon 
to be the subject of much political 
speculation both within the Bar As- 
sociation and without. 

Bucks should get this year two 
more judges. The county is entitled to 
a separate Orphans Court, and the 
number of Common Pleas judges 
should be increased from four to 
five. 

Common Pleas Judge Edwin H. 
Satterthwaite undoubtedly will take 
over in Orphans Court. This means 
that two Common Pleas judges will 
be appointed. 

Meanwhile, a persistent rumor has 
it that Judge John P. Fullam will be 
appointed to a Federal bench. Judge 
Fullam is, of course, a Democrat. 

Thus there is a strong possibility 
that there will be three judgeship 
vacancies to be filled. With the Gen- 
eral Assembly firmly in Republican 
hands, it follows that three Republi- 
cans will be be appointed. One of 
these Republicans, we feel, will be 
District Attorney-County Chairman 
Paul R. Beckert. 

He richly deserves the appoint- 
ment if he wants it. He has been a 
good district attorney in what God 
knows has been a troublesome period. 
He has exerted a strong moral force 
in politics in this county. He enjoys 
the respect of his colleagues in the 
Bar Association, and the present 
members of the court appear to ad- 
mire him and think him capable. 

The only questions which remain 
are, does he want to be a judge, and 
if so, will he get the endorsement of 
the Bar Association and the party. 
The answer to both questions, we 
think, is “yes.” A 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE 

BOOK: Paris Personal by Naomi Barry, a personal 
guide to the where, when and how of one of the most 
exciting cities in the world. Paper, $2.50; hard, $4.50 
plus 4% sales tax in Pennsylvania. Write New Dela- 
ware Bookshop, 49 W. Ferry St., New Hope, Pa. or 
phone 862-2452. 


CALLING CARDS: For sale, as collection or separate- 
ly, Cartes de visite, calling cards of famous musicians, 
authors, some inscribed. Among them Caruso, Puccini, 
Massanet, Grieg, Charpentier, Zola, Maeterlinck, Berg- 
son, et al. Phone New Hope, 862-5445, or write Box 
579, Bucks County Life. 


OUIJA, The mystifying oracle, old as grandma and 
still new. Wonderful talking boards. $2.98 and $3.98 at 
Foster’s Toys, 139 S. Main, Doylestown, Pa. 


ON EXHIBITION 

NEW HOPE’S HARVEY: Don’t forget to see our 84 
lb. solid chocolate Easter Bunny. Garten Candies, 
New Hope, Pa. 


SERVICES 
APOTHECARY: Ralph S. Kuhn, 42-44 E. Court St., 
Doylestown, Pa. Answering Service. Tel. 348-8080. 


EMPLOYMENT, Professional and Semi-Professional. 
Service available to Employer and Employee. Johnson 
& Stedman Employment Service, Inc., 96 W. Court St., 
Doylestown. 348-9600. 


HELP WANTED: Somebody to use my free Japanese 
recipes. Write or phone New Street Shop (Far Eastern 


Food Specialties), 108 New Street, New Hope, Pa. 
862-5335. 


HOROSCOPES CHARTED: Write Box 324. Holicong, 
Pa., or phone 794-7364. 


GET SHARP: Sharp Shop is my hobby. If it has a 
cutting edge, we sharpen it. Write or phone, R.D. 1, 
Box 342, Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-5344. 


MAN TAN OR WOMAN TAN: 5 minutes a day in 
the Meter-Matic for one week guarantees a Mediter- 
ranean tan — 25c a session. Phone Charles for info. 
New Hope, Pa. 862-5331. 


A PIANO WELL TUNED is a guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. Pianos bought, sold and repaired. David D. 
a 331 N. Main, Doylestown. 348-9657 or 348- 


REMEDIAL READING might solve your child's 
problem; the sooner the better. Phone 348-5865. 
TUTORING: High School and Jr. High School: sub- 
jects. Phone 348-3514. 

WANTED 

BOOK: Wanted, any edition, Swim-Two-Birds by 
Flann O’Brien. Write Alice Nicely, Box 154, New 
Hope, Pa. 


EXLIBRIS collector would like exchanging bookplates 
with likeminded bibliophiles. Box 720, Bucks Co. Life. 


OLD TOY TRAINS, Trucks, Cars, Horsedrawn wagons 
and fire engines. Iron or Tin. Call OS 5-3534. 


OUR CLASSIFIED RATES are $1.25 a line. We re- 
serve the right to edit, classify or refuse material in- 
consistent with magazine policies. 10% discount for 
payment in advance of publication. Tel.: 348-8389. 


BOOK: Wanted Island Summer by Walter Teller. 
Write Box 5596, Bucks Co. Life or Tel.: 348-8389. 


ITALY THE ARTIST'S WAY 


A summer holiday in Positano on the Mediter- 
ranean with painting and drawing in historic 
Palazzo Murat. Individual instruction, distin- 
guished staff. May through September. (11th 
year). Write Box 3129 Grand Central Station, 
New York 17. 


POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 


CAMPBELL’S 
TOLL GATE GARDENS 


FLORIST & NURSERY 


Funerals - Weddings - Corsages 
Dish Gardens - Planters 


ROUTE 463 HORSHAM, ROAD 
PROSPECTVILLE, PA. MI 6-2345 
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Europe's pleasures 
begin in Britain 


Let your pleasure begin there also. BOAC, the choice of 
sophisticated passengers, and Bucks County Life, the choice 
of sophisticated readers, have planned a special tour of 
England, Scotland, and Wales for sophisticated travellers. 
The delights of town and country living in Britain are waiting 
at your beck and call. Visit one of London’s top ranked 
theatres. A good orchestra seat will cost you a modest $2.40. 
Face the hearty challenge of a “yard of ale” at the Cheshire 
Cheese, Sam Johnson’s favorite tavern. Or, explore the pic- 
ture book scenery of beautiful Devon, the grandeur of a 
splendid manor house, foreboding castles, and quaint villages. 
There’s more, much more, waiting for you. 


Departure is on April 26th, returning on June 2nd. Write us 
at once for further details on “Britain in the Spring with 
Bucks County Life”. 


Britain begins with BOAG 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


BOAL A 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
1710 Pennsylvania Blvd., 
Philadelphia LO 8-5070 


Tribout Country Clothes... appropriately 
keyed to the casual way of living, to the 
occasion that calls for unerring good 
looks. This, reflected in Pucci’s shirt shift 
of floral silk jersey, with long cuffed 
sleeves, waistline sash. From our collec- 
tion of handsome designer clothes for 
the country life. In sizes 8 to 16. $135 
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